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By EDGAR SANDERSON, MA, 
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‘ Outlines of the World’s History,’ &c. 


With Genealogical Tables, Contents, Index, and 16 Maps printed in Colours. 
GENERAL CONTENTS. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


WILLS FROM THE CLOSE ROLLS,—III, 
(See &. i. 389, 448.) 

Cressy, Hugh, ar., dated Laghton, Sunday after 
St. Matthew, 7 Edw. IV. [27 September, 1467]. 
To Thomas my son, 40s. ; Katherine my daughter, 
13s. 4d. ; Christopher my son and heir; Gervase 
my son, 26s. 8d.; Hugh my son, 40s. ; Richard 
my son, 20s.; Marmaduke my son, 13s. 4d.—all 
perannum. (11 Hen. VIII.) 

Cobbe, John, of co. Kent. 14 October, 12 
Edw. IV. [1472]. To Dionyse my wife, the 
manor of Bonyngton for lile, &c., and two acres in 
Bonington, held by her mother for life. To Wil- 
liam my son, the principal tenement that I live in, 
save to my wife the chamber that I lie in myself, 
with the dorter, while she abideth in the same. 
To Edward my son, a manor or tenement called 
Organers. To John my son, a tenement called 
Breggys in Whitestrete. To Thomas my son, 43 
acres called Brodewater, &c. [All with remainder to 
son William.] Lands to pass to my sons Edward 
and Roger after death of testator and Dionyse, 
with remainder to three daughters of said Dionyse. 
Bequests to church, poor, mending of foul ways, 
and marriage of poor maidens. ‘‘If the livelode 


will not stretch thereto, then to find fewer priests 
{for masses]; and the remanent above the said 


parishioners,” and reparation of church, Ten 
marks to each daughter of Dionyse. 

The entry proceeds to state that the said John 
Cobbe, the testator, died Friday before St. Luke, 
12 Edw. IV. [16 October, 1472]. John was his 
son and heir at common law, and aged 36. John 
son of William, Thomas, and Edward were heirs 
of gavelkind: William being aged 30, Thomas 
24, and Edward 22. The said Edward died s.p. 
William married Margaret, and had issue Robert 
and John; surviving Margaret, he secondly 
married Alice, by whom he had issue George, 
Gervase, and Edward. Robert Cobbe, junior, is 
son of John son of William. At the death of 
William, George and Gervase were aged 26 ; Ger- 
vase being 17 and upwards [sic], and Robert junior, 
seven. Robert [senior] married Benedicta, and 
died s.p., 7 June, anno 1 [1509]. His sons Wil- 
liam and Thomas died minors under 14. Benedicta 
married secondly Richard Dering. Gervase died 
s.p.; then George died s.p. Robert junior, son of 
John, died minor and s.p, Edward died 20 Nov- 
ember, anno 10 [1518]; Alice his daughter and 
heir was aged one year at his death, and two years 
seven months when inquisition was taken. She 
and Thomas Cobbe of Aldyngton are coheirs of 
testator, Thomas being son of testator’s son Thomas, 
Christian, daughter of testator, is dead, and her 
som and heir, John Durban, is aged 40 and up- 
wards. Robert Bourdall of Alyngton has married 
va) of Edward. July 3. (13 Hen. 

At Wode, William, of Wy, chapman. 29 
October, 1479. To be buried in the church of 
Saints Gregory and Martin at Wy. To the altar, 
for tithes unpaid, 6s. 8d. To the light of St. 
Mary, 12d. ; to the light of St. Cross, 12d. To 
every “ fil’ et filiolam,” 4d. To Thomas my father, 
and Agnes my wife, what my executors shall 
ordain. Messuage in Wy, with land, to Agnes. 
If Thomas my son die s.p., all is to pass to Alice 
my daughter. Proved at Canterbury, 12 Jan. 
(15 Hen. VIII.) 

Shaa, Sir Edmund, goldsmith and Alderman, 
late Mayor. 26 March, 1488. To be buried in 
the church of St. Thomas of Acres, ‘‘ between the 
pilour whereon the image of St. Michael stondeth 
before Saint Thomas auter, and the nether side of 
the church, as nigh to the said pilour as my body 
may reasonably be layed.” Having been Lord 
Mayor, my body to be brought to my parish church 
of St. Peter in Chepe, and thence to be buried, in 
discreet and honest wise, without pomp of the 
world. Each of 24 torchbearers to receive 
20d. And as it is the usage in burying an ex- 
Mayor for the Aldermen, Recorder, and other 
worshipful commons of the City to be present, a 
repast is to be provided for them after the mass of 


preestys fyndyng to be employed to relief of poor 


——. To each of such persons, 6s, 8d., and 
. to the poor, twopence to each aged or feeble, 
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and at least a penny to every other. Debts to be and is of good governance. If any younger sons 


id and injuries redr 


“And whereas a shall be born, 20 marks to each. (i2 Hen. VIL) 


insman of mine, Richard Shaa, caused me, forty | [See later will, 1508 ] 


years ie and more, to go with him into a man’s 
ground in the Peak in Derbyshire, to take a distress 
there; and so we took for a distress there two 
oxen, and drave them thence, the which I am sure 
came never again to his possession that ought 
them : and because that wanton deed was done in 
my wanton days, when I lacked discretion, there- 
fore I have a remorse thereof now in these days, 
being better advised.” Executors to find owner 
of cattle, if possible, and make redress, To every 
daughter of Henry Harsnap, alive and unmarried 
at my death, 201. To Edmund Harsnap, 201. ; to 
John Harsnap, 201. To Jennet my servant, if she 
will dwell with my wife, and be guided by her in 
marriage, 20/. ; to Edith my servant, ten marks. 
Bequests for masses for testator ; Robert Boteler, 
goldsmith, sometime my master ; Thomas Wode, 
&c.; Julian my wife, my parents, brothers, sisters, 
and children ; King Edward IV., his sister the 
Duchess of Exeter, Lord Herbert, &. Rings to 
“ my lovers,” Dame Anne Broun, Dame Elizabeth 
Hill; my gossip Cosyn; my suster Cote, my 
suster Wode, my suster Kelk, my suster Hardyng ; 
my daughter Margaret ; my cousin Margaret, wife 
of John Shaa ; my cousin Katherine Goodere ; my 
cousin Joan Dalton ; Elizabeth Blakwall, &c. To 
Henry Harsnip (sic) and my sister his wife, 10/. 
Bequests to servants, John Harrys, William Poby, 
Philip Broun, John Hudde, and John Coxett, my 
child in the kitchen. To Julian, “my true, my 
mooste dier and best beloved wife,” her belonging 
after the custom of the City ; 2,000/., part in ready 
money, part in plate and jewels, as she may choose. 
To the same Julian, my true wife, if she remain 
unmarried, all household stuff. To myson Hugb, 
I give God’s blessing and mine, money, plate, &c., 
the lands of Ardern Hall and Hornedon House, 
with remainder tocousin JohnShaa. To my daughter 
Katherine, money, plate, &. My loving friend 
Sir Reynold Bray, executor; gold cup to him and 
his wife. My cousin Geoffrey Downes, gen., co- 
executor ; go = to him and my good Lady 
Ingaldesthorp. y son Thomas Riche, Lord 
Mayor, husband of my daughter Margaret. My 
cousin Jobn Shaa, goldsmith.—Codicil mentions 
“Jobn Shawardyn, my ward, son of John Sha- 
wardyn, of Essex, goldsmith.” (10 Hen. VII.) 
Boteler, Sir Thomas. 6 Feb., 12 Hen. VII. 
[\497] Margaret my wife to enjoy all lands 
wherein she has been enfeoffed with me, and the 
third of my other lands, for life. To every of my 
daughters, at that time being unmarried, and of 
good governance, and being guided and ruled by 
their mother and my feoffees, 300 marks towards 
marriage. If any daughter die unmarried before the 
age of sixteen, her portion is to pass to that daughter 
who attains the age of twenty-four, unmarried, 


Arundell, Elizabeth, wife of William Arundel] 
of London, late of St. Oluff’s parish, Southwark - 
in her will bequeathed to her son John Arundell, 
mercer, now 22 or thereabouts, money, plate, 
gold rings, and napery : to wit, 41/1. in money, a 
standing cup of silver, a maser, a salt of silver, 
half a dozen silver spoons, her best girdle, her 
signet and other rings of gold of the best, ten pairs 
of sheets, a tablecloth, and a towel. March 20, 
(15 Hen. VII.) 

Byconell, John, pate. 15 August, 1500. Lands 
to Elizabeth his wife for her widowhood, she find- 
ing yearly five scholars at Oxford “to lerne the 
lawe diuine for teching Xpen people”: four marks 
to each scholar, or five if that be insufficient. 
After her death, three marks per annum to her son 
William Seyntmawre for life, “for that I trust 
he wolbe virtuous, and to thentent he do helpe and 
socoure poor people in right at their needs, as much 
as shall be in his power, and nothing take there- 
for”: finding also two scholars yearly at Oxford, 
as he shall answer to God for it. Lands in North 
and South Peret, and Perilpen: remainder to 
(1) Giles, Lord Daubeny, and Henry his son ; (2) 
William Seyntmawre aforesaid ; (3) right heirs of 
Lord Daubeny; (4) John Horsey of Clifton. 
(20 Hen. VIL, Part 2.) 

The Roll proceeds to say that William Seynt- 
mawre died without male issue, before Elizabeth 
his mother. HERMENTRUDE. 

(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE AND ART, 

Scientific men were formerly, and perhaps still 
are, regarded as forming a separate caste, speaking 
a language known only to themselves, and being 
very dull in general society. Thus the Tatler, on 
October 12, 1710, remarked that when you meet 
with a man attached to natural knowledge, and 
more dull than the rest of the company, you may 
conclude him to be a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Scientific men were also called philosophers, and 
perhaps are so still, seeing that some of their 
achievements are recorded in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and that they work with tools sup- 
plied by a man who calls himself a “ philosophical 
instrament maker,” a fact that did not escape the 
sarcasm of Hegel, who referred to England as a 
country where the thermometer and the barometer 
are named philosophical instruments. 

There is much confusion in the popular mind as 
to the application of such terms as science, scientific, 
scientifically. A young gentleman from the uni- 
versity lately assured me that cricket is played 
more scientifically than formerly, and that there is 
a premium of five per cent. in favour of scientific 


whist as compared with ordinary good play. A 
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writer in a recent number of a chess magazine 
refers to the royal game as ‘‘a science, and an 
exact science too.” In a match at draughts, the 
champion was said to have brought so mvch science 
to bear upon his play as to make thirty-one drawn 
games before one won game was scored. In the 
palmy days of the prize ring “ the Pet of the Fancy” 
was said to display more science than ‘‘ Ben the 
Bruiser.” 

In my younger days I visited Rosherville Gar- 
dens, where a man dressed in Lincoln green offered 
me bow and arrows, and invited me to shoot at a 
mark, observing that ‘‘ Archery is a pleasing 
science.” About the same time I was on the 
Council of the Cavendish Society, and in connexion 
with the life of the Hon. Henry Cavendish, then 
being prepared by Dr. George Wilson, of Edin- 
burgh, it was of some importance to ascertain the 
date when Sir Everard Home was knighted. 
Accordingly I visited the Heralds’ College, and 
searched the records. When the entry bad been 
found, the officer who accompanied me dashed his 
hand down upon the book, and exclaimed, ‘* That 
fellow never paid his fees!” On my condoling 
with him, he sighed, and said, “ Our science has 
fallen on evil days; we can no longer compel a 
man to pay his fees, nor can we prosecute any one 
who uses armorial bearings without our licence.” 
In Mr. Warp’s interesting article on ‘ Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields’ (ante, p. 101) the laws of “sym- 
metrical proportion in building” are referred to as 
**@ lost science.” While expressing my surprise 
that any loss to science should excite Mr. Warv’s 
regret, I would suggest that for laws he should 
read “rules,” and for science the word “art” 
would be appropriate. But as he is skilled in 
antiquities, he may cite in his favour the practice 
of the troubadours, who called their art “‘ the gay 
science.” 

According to the logician,— 

“A science is a body of principles and deductions to 
explain some object matter ; an art isa body of precepts, 
with practical skill for the completion of some work. 
A science teaches us to know, and an art to do; the 
former declares that something existe, with the laws and 
causes which belong to its existence ; the latter teaches 
us how something may be produced.”—Archbp. Thom- 
son, ‘ Laws of Thought,’ 1860, p. 10. 

Amplifying a little on this text, it may be said 
that science rests on laws which are found in 
nature, and cannot be altered by man, but must 
be obeyed, seeing that they are self-acting, and 
work out their own penalties on the tranegressor. 
Most of the ills that afflict humanity arise from 
the neglect of one or other of these laws, either 
from actual disobedience to them, arising from 

orance, or from culpable neglect ; whereas an 
art rests on rules which can be altered by man, 
since man has framed them. The inferiority of 
rules to principles or laws must strike every one 
who knows the difference between science and art. 


“Les régles,” says Condillac, “sont comme des 
gardefous mis sur les ponts, non pas pour faire 
marcher les voyageurs, mais pour les empécher de 
tomber.” But when we refer to Nature and her 
laws, a loftier tone is befitting. Thus Carlyle’s 
Sartor remarks, “ Nature, which is the Time vesture 
of God, and reveals Him to the wise, hides Him 
from the foolish.” The wise ‘‘ suffer fools gladly ”; 
but a man need not be a fool although he may 
know nothing of science. It is, however, a sight 
sufficient to make the gods weep when a clever 
man delivers very positive utterances on matters 
that he has not studied ; or, as Goethe mildly puts 
it :— 

Verstiindige Leute kannst du irren sebn, 

In Sachen nimlich die sie nicht verstehn, 

In some of the noblest works of man there ma‘ 
be a blending of science and art, of principles | 
rules. I have stood several times before the 
‘Madonna del Sisto’ at Dresden, and marvelled 
at the art that could produce such a result ; but 
in this, as in other great pictures, I could never 
discern principles or laws such as I ize in 
science. They may have guided the artist ; but I 
cannot realize them. Still, however, I remain 
open to conviction, which Ruskin has not suc- 
ceeded in imparting to me. 

C. Tomtumsoy, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 


FAMILY OF STRACHAN, 
(Concluded from p, 243,) 


34. William Strahan, of Sidmouth, married 
Feb. 9, 1837, Elizabeth Anne Dorothea, only child 
of General Sir George Bulteel Fisher, R.A., and 
his second daughter, 

35. Margaret Strahan, married, May 19, 1865, 
Capt. Wm. George Martin, R.A., of Hemingstone, 
co. Suffolk. See No. 50 post. 

36. Maria Isabella, second daughter and co- 
heiress of Rev. George Strahan, D.D., Prebendary 
of Rochester and Rector of Cranham, co. Essex, 
married, July 23, 1812, William Rose-Holden, 
who became William Rose- Rose, of Wolston Heath, 
co. Northampton. 

37. Margaret, daughter of James Strachan, of 
Woodside, Lt. R.N. (grandson of David Strachan, 
Bishop of Brechin in 1662, and “‘son of Sir 
Alexander J. Strachan of Thornton, Premier 
Baronet of Scotland ”), married, c. 1720, Alexander 
Were of Lunan, co. Forfar. 

38. John Strachan, of Sweden, married Mar- 
garetta, daughter of Peter Bomgreen (by his wife 
Brita, daughter of Lawrence Bengston Bancks, of 
Stockholm, Commissioner of Customs there), and 
is said to have had a son “ John Strahan, born in 
London and made a Baronet of Nova Scotia in 
1753.” See Burke’s ‘ Hist. Commoners,’ ii. 405, 


foot-note. This requires explanation. 
39. James inburgh, married, 
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1780, Mary, youngest daughter and coheiress of 
Jobn Leigh, of Northcourt, Isle of Wizbt. See 
Barke’s ‘ Hist. Comm..,’ ii. 599. 

40. Betty, daughter of Alexander Strachan of 
Glenkindy, marriei Major Alexander Garden,’who 
purchased Troup, co. Banff, in 1654. 

41. “A daughter of Strachan of Thornton,” 
married, c. 1730, Mark Pringle, who purchased 
Crichton in 1738, and died 1751. 

42. Jean, daughter of Capt. Strachan (who held 
a troop in Dalzell’s Dragoons), married, as second 
wife, James Maule, whose only child Anne 
Maule married, c. 1770, Archibald Murdoch of 
Gartincaber (Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ second 
edition, Supplement, p. 240). 

43. Elizabeth Strachan, granddaughter of 
Alexander Strachan of Lesmurdie, married, c. 
1650-60, James Stewart (ancestor of Stewart of 
Lesmurdie), who obtained that estate by disposi- 
tion from Elizabeth, Margaret, and Helen 
Strachan, and their husbands, dated Sept. 8, 1664. 

44. Strachan of Graycrook married a 
daughter of David Mudie, who was alive in 1676, 
of the family of Mudie of Pitmuies (Burke’s 
* Landed Gentry,’ second edition, p. 896). 

45. Margaret Penelope, daughter of William 
Strahan, of London, married, June 10, 1779, John 
Spottiswood of Spottiswood, and had issue. 

46. Sir Patrick Strahan of Glenkindy, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Allgood, of Newcastle, 
and she remarried, c. 1710, as first wife of Charles 
Baldwin of Aqualate, ancestor of William Lacon 
Childe of Kinlet. 

47. (David) Strachan, Bishop of Brechin, married, 
¢. 1630, Anne, daughter of David Barclay of 
Mathers, and widow of —— Douglas of Tillie- 
qubilly. 

48. Elizabeth, daughter of ——— Strachan of 
Thornton, married, ¢. 1450, David Barclay of 
Mathers. 

49. —— Strachan of Glenkindy, married the 
seccnd daughter of Ferquhard Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh. 

50. Margaret Strahan married Robert Snow, 
and had a son William, who took the name of 
Straban, and was “of Ashurst, Surrey.” See 
Nor. 34, 35, supra. 

51. Alice Angeline, daughter of “late” J. 
Strachav, E-q., married June 29, 1869, Lawrence 
St. George Carey, Lieutenant 3rd Regiment, and 
has issue (see Carey of Rozel). 

52. Sir Alexander Strachan of Thornton (query 
second baronet) married Margaret, daughter of 
James, Lord Ogilvy of Airlie, and widow of 
George, fifth Earl Marischal, who died April 2, 
1623. Sir Alexander died c. 1659. 

53. Elizabeth, daughter of J. G. Strachan, of 
Farmbill Park, Stroud, married, 1863, Arthur 
Brend Winterbotham, M.P. for Cirencester division 
of co. Gloucester. 


54.*Barbara Strachan of Carmilie married, 
1580, Jobn Erskine (of the{Erskines of Dun), first 
of Kirkbuddo, co. Forfar. 

55. Rev. John Strachan,{minister of Strachan, 
married, 1669, Margaret, daughter of John Speid 
daugh f Ca Charl 

56. t, daughter o pt. es 
Strachan of Balgavies, co. Forfar, married, 
September, 1769, John Lowson of Carse, who took 
the name of Gray, and died 1771. 

57. The following Churchmen of the name are 
mentioned in Keith and Spottiswood: David 
Strachan, Bishop of Brechin, 1662 (see Nos. 37 
and 47 supra); Jobn Strachan, Bishop of Brechin, 
1788 ; James Strachan, parson of Belhelvie, 1559. 

58. Marjory Straithachan is mentioned in the 
Acta Auditorum of 1483 as widow of Malcolm 
Guthrie. 

59. The Old Perth Registers contain the follow- 
ing: William Strahan married, 1573, Janet 
— ; Margaret Strahan married, 1574, George 

earie. 

60. In Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetage’ (p. 637) 
the name of the first baronet is given as Sir 
Andrew, but there is little doubt that his name 
was Alexander. His widow remarried Sir George 
Auchinleck of Balmanno. 

61. Sir John Strachan, R.N., the fifth baronet, 
was son of Patrick Strachan by Miss (iregory. 

62. Sir Richard John Strachan, the sixth 
baronet, was son of Lieut. Patrick Strachan, R.N., 
and was born in Devonshire, Oct. 7,1760. His 
mother’s name was Caroline. The name of his 
wife is not stated, but ehe is referred to in the 
will of the third Marquess of Hertford. Sir 
Richard had three daughters: Charlotte Leopoldina, 
married, at Milan, April 3, 1837, to Count 
Emanuel de Zichy, Chamberlain to the Emperor 
and major of the Hungarian Guard ; Matilda, 
married Count Bertholl (or Berchtold); and 
Sarah Louisa, married, August 10, 1840, the 
Prince of St. Antimo-Ruffo, Capt. Gronow refers 
to Sir Richard. From a notice in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4” 
S. ix. 408, it appears that a sketch of Sir Richard’s 
life was being prepared in 1872. Has this ever 
been published / 

63. “Died at Liege, January 3, 1793, Sir 
Alexander Strahan, Bart.” (Scots Mag., lv. 50). 
This entry requires explanation, as does the follow- 
ing :— 

64. “Married at Ippolets, Herts, Aug. 21, 
1832, Lieut.- Col. Walton, only son of the 
Dowager Lady Strachan, to Harriet Lucy, daughter 
of P. Harvey Lovell, Esq., of Cole Park Wilts” 
(‘ Annual Register,’ Ixxiv. 173). 

65. William Strahan, the printer, was born 1715 
and died 1785. He was M.P. for Malmesbury 
from 1775. He had two sons : George, Prebendary 
of Rochester, who died 1824 (see No. 36 supra), 
and Andrew, who succeeded his father, was M.P. 
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for Newport in 1797, and died 1831. See ‘Scottish 
Nation.’ 

66. In‘ N. & Q’ (4™ S. ix. 174) F. M. S. con- 
tributes an interesting note about Col. Archibald 
Strachan, who defeated Montrose and Lambert in 
1650, for which he received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment. He died next year, and his brother-in-law 
Thomas Warner was father or uncle of the wife of 
Woodrow, the historian. Col. Archibald was born 
at Musselburgh, but there is nothing to show to 
what branch of the Strachans he belonged (see also 
p. 228 of the same volume). 

67. In ‘N. & Q.’ (4 S. v. 50) H. Y. asks about 

Strachan, a Scotchman, a Jesuit, and an 
Oriental traveller, temp. James [., and gives some 
interesting information about him ; and at p. 161 
Mr, R. W. W. Exxis makes a further suggestion. 
This matter seems not to have been followed up. 

68. The baronetcy remained dormant for 
thirteen years after Sir Richard’s death, but was 
taken up in 1841 by Sir John Strachan, of Teign- 
mouth, as nearest heir male of the first baronet. 
He died June 9, 1844, and was succeeded by his 
son Sir John Strachan, the eighth baronet, who 
d.s.p. Jan. 28, 1854, when the title again became 
dormant (see Burke’s ‘Peerage’ of 1855 and 
‘Scottish Nation ’). Sicma, 


PaRALLELs Tayxyson.—Among the many 
parallels which were pointed out in Collins’s work 
and in ‘N. & Q’’ is not to be found the following, 
which I think is worthy to be noted :— 

was I asa child that cries, 
But, crying, knows his father near ; 


And out of darkness came the bands, 
‘In Mem.,’ cxxiv. 
Wenn die Kinder sind im Dunkeln 
Um ibre Angst zu bannen 
Singen sie ein lautes Lied 
Ich, ein tolles Kind, ich singe 
Jetzo in der Dunkelheit. 
H, Heine, ‘ Buch der Lieder,’ ‘ Die Heimkebr,.’ i. 
Paoto 
Milan, 


Sits.—This word (shortened from an older 
form sithen) was apparently becoming obsolete 
when the Authorized Version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures was made. As that version is printed now, 
the word in question occuts but once in it, which 
is in Ezek, xxxv. 6, and it is there retained by the 
Revisers. But as Cruden gives three references to 
it, I presume that the A. V. formerly had the word 
also in Jer. xv. 7 and xxiii. 38, though in our pre- 
sent copies it is modernized into ‘‘ since.” In these 
two places the R. V. has neither “since” nor 

sith,” considering that it is unnecessarily sup- 
ied in the first and ‘‘if” represents the sense 
tter in the second. In Ezek. xxxv. 6, “ be- 
cause” would give the sense at least as well ; but 


perhaps the Revisers wished to restore a nicety to 
our language by retaining “sith” there. — 
now usually replaced by “since,” the latter word, 
in its ordinary meaning (which is from a past time 
named to the present) has not the same signification. 
Excepting, however, in the three cases indicated 
above, the A. V. uses “‘since” in both senses as we 
do now ; nor have the Revisers altered this. The 
following are passages in which, if the distinction 
should be kept up, *‘ sith” ought rather to be used 
than “‘ since”: Gen. xlvi. 30, Josh. ii. 12, 1 Cor. 
xv. 21, 2 Cor. xiii. 3. The Revisers have retained 
‘“‘since” in all theee places excepting the last, in 
which they have substituted “ 


. T. Lynn, 
Blackheath. 


‘SnockneaDeD Perer.’—Ontting from 
castle Daily Leader, September 5 :— 


“ Dr, Hoffmann, of Frankfort, the author of 'Shock- 
headed Peter,’ one of the most famous of child’s books 
in the world, is now eighty-three. The Pall Mull Gazette 
says the doctor had no idea of publishing the book when 
he prepared it. He had been searching high and low 
for a suitable picture book for his little boy of nearly 
three years of aze. But the books were all so clever, 
so gorgeously illustrated, so scientific or artistic, that 
they would not do at all, At last in despair he bought 
an empty copy book, and said to his wife, ‘I am going 
to make a picture book for the boy—one that he can 
take in, and in which the tedious morals, “ be obedient !” 
“be clean!” “be industrious !"’ are brought home in a 
manner which impresses the mind of a young child.’ 
Dr. Hoffmann was head physician to the Frankfort 
Lunatic Asylum at the time; he knew nothing of draw- 
ing, but he set to work in his rare free hours, and on 
Christmas Eve the copy book with the actual gruesome 
pictures of all naughty boys and girls which everybody 
knows lay under the Christmas tree. Just at that time 
Dr. Hoffmann belonged to a small literary circle which 
met once a week in a quiet room, One of the members 
was the publisher, Dr. Loning. He saw the picture book, 
was delighted, and offered at once to bring it out. The 
literary circle had been drinking hock, and Dr, Hoff- 
mann, though earlier in the evening he had refused the 
offer, said laughingly, ‘ Very well, then. Give me eighty 
gulden (about 6/.), and try your fortune. Don’t make 
it expensive,’ Dr. Hoffmann advised his publisher, 
‘and don’t make it too strong. Children like to tear 
books as well as to read them, and nursery books ought 
not to be heirlooms. They ought to last ay BS time,’ 
The publisher agreed, and a first edition of 1, 


ies 
was sent into the world. They vanished as does a drop 
of water on a hot stone. No one was more surprised 
than the author himself. The publisher made a more 
generous offer to Dr. Hoffmann, and edition after edition 
was printed, till some years ago there had been 175 
German and 40 English ones.” 

Josern 


Wolsingham, co, Durham. 


‘Tae Art or Tyixo tar Cravat..—Some 
months ago in ‘N. & Q.’ there was an account of 
a work on this subject; but as it occurs under 
another heading, I cannot at present find the refer- 
ence. The following is the full title of another 
book treating on the same matter :— 
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“The Art of tying the Cravat: demonstrated in 
sixteen lessons, including Thirty-two Different Styles, 
forming A Pocket Manual; And exemplifying the 
advantage arising from an elegant arrangement of this 
important part of the Costume; Preceded by A History 
of the Cravat from its origin to the present time; And 
remarks on its influence on society in general. By H. 
Le Blanc, Feq. With explanatory plates, and a Portrait 
of the Author. ‘Nothing is more laudable, than an 
enguiry after truth,’ Addison. Second Edition. London: 
Wilson, 88, Cornbill, and Ingrey end Made- 
ley, 310, Strand, 1828, 8vo. pp. 72 and four folding plates.” 

With respect to the author, I have to suggest 
that it might have been Col. Henry Le Blanc, who 
entered the army as an Ensign in the 71st Foot, 
1789, became Lieutenant 1795, Captain 1799, 
Major 1806, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 5th Royal 
Veteran Battalion, February, 1807, and was Major 
of Chelsea Hospital from Sept. 22, 1814, till 1854. 
He died at the residence of bis eldest son, at 
Olifton Down, Bristol, July 13, 1855, aged seventy- 
nine. Grorce C. Boase. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


A Norrorx Expressiox.—I was passing 
through one of Mr. A.’s fields. I noticed that bis 
harvesting operations were behind those of his 
neighbours. My friend remarked, on my pointing 
this out, that Mr. A. always was “‘an rnoon 
farmer,” meaning he was always late. 

Biervey. 


Goopwix (prep 1699), Divine.—The 
parish register of Liston, co. x, records the 
marriage, on Oct. 21, 1662, of Mr. Philip Goodwin, 
of Moulton, Cleric, with Mrs. Lucy Clopton. This 
note will serve as an addition to the account of him 
appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxii. p. 148. 

ANIEL HiPWELL. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Ker Macic.—The key, either in conjunction 
with the Bible or alone, played an important part 
in our East Anglian divination ceremonies. But 
a use to which it was put is, I think, almost 
unique, namely to influence wind and tide on 
behalf of a vessel coming into or leaving port. 

The following narrative was supplied by a friend 
some time ago, and it is the more interesting being 
corroborated by another friend at Lynn, who states 
im a letter to me that he well remembers seeing 
the action, but did not attach any value or interest 
to it at the time, not being a folk-lorist, perhaps. 
Bat since I told him of the information I had 
received, he called it to mind ; but though he has 
since been on the look-out at intervals for its re- 
currence, he has not been able to trace even an 
isolated instance of its survival at this date. If 
it does still exist, he has not been fortunate enough 
to observe it. Possibly the decrease in the ship- 
ping may partly account for thie, or possibly it bas 
t proved to be ineffectual in its results. But 
im any case it does not appear popular with the 


younger generation of seamen’s wives, and will 
probably be, ere long, entirely forgotten. The 
following is the account supplied to me :— 

“ At a time when there were no docks at Lynn, and 
all ships trading to the port moored in the harbour, I 
have seen groups of women, no doubt the wives and 
sweethearts of the sailors, assembled on the quay, watch- 
ing for the arrival or departure of a ship, in the crew of 
which one or all might have an interest, Each carried 
in her hand a key—generally, apparently, the key of the 
house door—and if she was watching for a vessel ex- 
pected a: with the tide’ she would, by inserting one 
finger in the bow of it, and placing a finger of the other 
hand in the angle of the wards and the stem, continue 
turning the key towards herself until the vessel arrived, 
or until the tide turned and its coming was, for a time, 
hopeless, The object of the winding motion was to 
bring the vessel home. If, however, the person was 
watching the departure of a ship, the key would be 
turned in the same manner, but in tle contrary direction, 
viz., from the holder, which act was supposed to invoke 
good luck for the vessel and crew. I have little doubt 
that the custom is still (1891) observed, though now 
probably to only a very limited extent.” 

I should be glad to know of examples of a 
similar custom elsewhere. W. B. Geriss. 

South Town, Great Yarmouth. 


Hamuet as a Coristian Name 1562/3.— 
All occurrences of this name before Shakspere’s 
day should be registered. One is at the back of 
leaf 117 of the very interesting volume of ‘ Depo- 
sitions in the Ecclesiastical Court of Chester, from 
November, 1561, to March, 1565/6’:— 

« nsiones personales Hamleti Tailiour, Clerici, 
curate de Whitton [Northwich, Cheshire]......capte 
coram magistro Roberto Leche, &c., xj° februar:j 1562[/3). 
covees Ad quintum [Articulum] fatetur se solempnizasse 
matrimonium inter Georgium Johnson et Elenam Sud- 
lowe, bannis non editis, nec dispensacione ab Ordinario 
obtenta...... and that he did neither knowe or suspect 
any contract to be made betwene the said George and 
any other.” 

F. J. F. 


“Jounnizs” on “Jounny Coats.”—During 
the present scarcity of ordinary coal, consequent 
on the miners’ strike, a bituminous shale, found in 
the coal-pits, and ordinarily put to no use whatever, 
is extensively employed for fuel. It is black where 
broken, but grey, or clay-coloured, in the lines of 
nataral cleavage. It blazes up well for a short 
time, and then for some while longer continues to 
glow and give out heat. It does not fall away at 
once into ashes, but remains as light brick-red 
coloured pieces of calcined clay, occupying much 
more space than the unburnt shale, owing to the 

artial separation of the laminated structure. 
ence the exaggerated saying that where you put 
one skep in you take four out. Another local 
saying is that “They willu’t rost a — 
but they ’d boil t’ varry divvle.” J. T. F. 
Tue Praise or Tonacco.—Among the numer- 


ous laudations of the never-to-be-sufficiently-com- 
mended weed which have received notice in our 
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days the following has, I think, hitherto escaped 
reprinting. It occurs in what must be a tolerably 
rare tract, entitled “A Brief Treatise of the 
Nature, Causes, Signes, Preservation from and 
Care of the Pestilence, collected by W. Kemp, 
Mr of Arts,” 4to., London, 1665, in the list of 
devices for purifying infected air :— 

“The American Silver-weed, or Tobacco, is very 
excellent for this purpose, and an excellent defence 
against bad air, being smoked in a pipe, either by it self, 
or with Nutmegs shred, and Rew-Seeds mixed with it, 
especially if it be nosed; for it cleanseth the air, and 
choaketb, suppresseth and disperseth any venemous 
vapour ; it hath singular and contrary effects, it is good 
to warm one being cold, and will cool one being hot. 
All ages, all Sexes, all Constitutions, Young and Old, 
Men and Women, the Sanguine, the Cholerick, the 
Melancholy, the phlegmatick, take it without any mani- 
fest inconvenience, it eye thirst, and yet will 
make one more able, and fit to drink ; it abates hunger, 
and yet will get one a good stomach ; it is agreeable 
with mirth or sadness, with feasting and with fasting ; 
it will make one rest that wants sleep, and will keep one 
waking that is drowsie; it hath an offensive smell to 
some, and is more desirable than any perfume to others ; 
that it is a most exceilent preservative, both experience 
and reason do teach ; it corrects the air by Fumigation, 
and it avoids corrupt humours by Salivation: for when 
one takes it either by Chewing it in the leaf, or Smoaking 
it in the Pipe, the humors are drawn and brought from 
all parts of the body, to the stomach, and from thence 
rising up to the mouth of the Tobacconist, as to the 
helme of a Sublimatory, are voided and spitten out,” 


Note the quaint use of the word “ Tobacconist” 
as the equivalent of ‘‘ smoker.” 
J. Hopexiy. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Dative or Earty Printep Booxs.— 
My copy of the editio princeps of Seneca’s 
‘Morals’ (Naples, Moravus, 1475) is one of the 
examples which, according to Dibdin, are rare in 
consequence of the omission from the date of the 
four c's. Curiously enough, both the British 
Museum copies—the one from George III.’s library, 
the other from the Cracherode bequest — possess the 
same defect, which, Mr. Poll tells me, is of 
common occurrence in early books. My copy, by 
the way, contains one page entirely blank, a 
matter of great curiosity to Mr. Fortescue. The 
third edition of Tasso’s ‘Ger. Conquistata,’ pub- 
lished at Paris, and rigorously suppressed by the 
Parlenent of that city, is erroneously dated 
MDLCXv, instead of moxcv. Another Paris printed 

k, Dausqueius’s ‘ Silius Italicus,’ is wrongly 
dated. Will some of your contributors kindly 
furnish me with other instances? Further, will 


wom 


some one add to this list of the description of the 
year, which I have compil-d from my own library ]— 
“anno salutis”; “anno domini”; dard trys Tod 
Xpurrod (Frobenius’s issue of ALsop, 
&c., 1521); “regnsute Kien-Long nel xvitl. 
secolo” (Paris, 1790); “anno”; “nel anno del 
Signore”; “ad Natalem Divi Baptiste,” &.; 
“neli anni di Cristo”; “nel in Stambul, 
Dell’ Egira 1122” (Florence, 1743) ; “a Virgineo 
Partu”; ‘a Nativitate Domini”; “Vanno”; “nel 
anno del Nostro Siguore”; “nelli anni del Sig- 
nore”; “anno a nativita'e”; “anno incarnationis 
dominice”; ‘‘anno pxix. a chrystiana Salute 
supra mille,” Epwarp Percy JacossEn. 


Possession oF Pews.—Some hundred years or 
more ago there was a controversy between the 
rectors of some London churches and the 
parishioners as to the right of possession of 
the pews, and in some instances the pew-holders 
had locks on the pew doors. Can you tell me 
where I can find an account of this ? 

L, Corcoran. 


Prince Cuartes Eowarp.—I should be glad 
to know on what day of what month the “‘ Youn 
Pretender’ was born, with references to authori- 
A. W. Cornetivs 

A 


** Taverne.”—Can any of your readers explain 
the meaning of the word taverne in the following 
extract from a survey of the sixteenth century f— 

“ Every tenant holdeth his tenement in manner and 
form recited, and also that he do not taverne no part 
thereof without licence of my Lord.” 

P. C. Reare. 


Tue Moon, Ave. 24, 1709.—I am asked by a 
friend to ascertain if possible 
“ whether there was any moon (apparent) on the night 
of Aug. 24, 1709, the date of the burning of Epworth 
Rectory ; and if so, of what age, and at what time and 
in what quarter of the heavens it rose,” 
0. B. 


Will Mr. Lyww please oblige ? 


Aw Enatisa Critic on German Booxs.—Who 

is the English critic referred to in the following 

uotation? It reads to me much like the first 

rd Lytton, and is certainly a writer of earlier 
date than 1839 :— 


“TI see you have read only English criticiems, and 
have an idea that all German books smell, as one of 
your English critics says, ‘ of groceries, of brown re 
filled with greasy cakes and slices of bacon, and of 
fryings in frowsy back parlours.’”—Longfellow’s ‘ Hy- 


F. 8. Exus, 


Irish Mepicat Surerstition.—I had a refer- 
ence to an article of the late Sir William Wilde on 
Irish popular superstitions as regards obstetric 
art, and this article was said to have been published 
“in the Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Medical 
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Science for May, 1849.” I failed to find a 

magazine under this special title in the General 

Catalogue of the British Museum Library. I 

searched in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 

Journal, but I did not find the article in this 
azine, at least in the volume for 1849. Where 

is this article to be found ? H. Gatpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


Batrieaxe: Pickaxe.—Can any of 
your heraldic readers inform me how it is that the 
charges millpick, battleaxe, and pickaxe, as de- 
picted in the arms of the undermentioned families, 
are all identical in form, though the things them- 
selves are, in reality, utterly dissimilar ?— 

Moseley (Ousdon, co. Suffolk) : Sable, a chevron 
between three millpicks argent. 

Mosley, baronet, of Ancoats, co. Stafford: First 
and fourth quarterings, Sable, a chevron between 
three battleaxes argent. 

Mawdesley of Mawdesley : Sable, a chevron be- 
tween three pickaxes argent. 

It must be more than a coincidence that in 
appearance the three coats of arms are identical. 

Hesxin Hatt. 


Tsax.—In an executors’ account filed 
in connexion with a case in Chancery in 1750, I 
find two items of 1/. each paid for landlord's and 
tenant’s Trophy Tax for Walbrook House in the 
City of London. I should be glad of information 
as to the nature of this tax, and to —— for 

. 


what purpose it was paid. 


0. M. Merz, 1787.—I have a beautiful sepia 
drawing of and Selene, signed ‘‘ C. M. 
Metz, 1787.” hat is known of this artist ? 

Geo. Wasuineton Mooy, 


Rererexce Sovucnt.—Can any one inform me 
in what book, recently published, the following 
verses, descriptive of an old e, formerly 
played at sea by sailors, are to be found ?— 


A curious game was oft whene'er 
They in hot latitudes sailing were, 
By mariners played of yore, 
In which when one King Arthur fain 
To represent, his seat had ta’en 
A tub of water o’er, 
In turn, being t’ him presented, “ Hail! 
King Arthur,” cried the rest, a pail 
Of water o'er him flinging, 
But if the one presented had 
Smiled, he changed places, and was made 
To appear the d/e of King in. 
How oft to make his Sovereign show 
Ridiculous by flooding so 
With gush each Courtier 's prone, 
Yet ne'er were any yet who, while 
They did so, have the faintest smile 
Upon their faces shown. 


Luvvs. 


Lovisa Cranstoun Nissett, Lavy Boornry. 
—Are the year and place of birth of this delight- 


ful actress known? Where can particulars con- 
cerning her be obtained other than are supplied in 
Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine, in the Theatrical 
Times, ‘ Actors by Day,’ Dramatic and Musical 
Review, Mrs. Barron Wilson’s ‘Our Actresses,’ 
and the newspapers of January, 1858? What 
portraits of her are in existence ? Ursa. 


‘Tae Lisrary or Sir Simon Burtey.’—Can 
any of your readers tell me where Mr. J. H. Round 

ublished his learned article on ‘The Library of 

ir Simon Barley,’ the unfortunate favourite of 
Richard If.? The article was published less than 
eleven years ago. R. & R. 


Goop Faipar.—Some days ago this history of 
a well-known fortune-teller who lives at Hull was 
related to me by a maid-servant who had visited 
her: “She can tell what will happen to anybod 
with a pack of cards or a glass egg she has, thou 
the egg is the best and the most expensive,” said 
the narrator; “‘ but it is only on Good Friday she 
can see the things that are going to come to her- 
self. She has had three husbands, the first of them 
is dead, the second ran away, and the third he is 
filling with water [i.¢., suffering from dropsy], and 
every Good Friday she can look into the egg and 
see just what is to happen to the two that are 
living, where the husband who took off and left 
her is, what he is doing, and all she wants to know 
about. It shows as clear as anything in the a 
This glass egg is, of course, a magic crystal ; but 
how comes it that the soothsayer can use it for ber 
own benefit on Good Friday alone? St. Mark’s 
Eve, Midsummer Eve, and Hallow E’en are the 
ony magic nights of the twelvemonth. Is Good 

riday also a day devoted to ' 

T. R. E. N., T. 


Crarenpon Parg.—20,0001. was given to 
Lord Clarendon on the sale of Dunkirk to clear 
the mortgage upon Clarendon Park. Does this 
mean Clarendon House, Piccadilly? If so, what 
entitled it to be called a park ? 

C. A. Warp. 


Chingford Hatch, E. 


Sorerstition.—A gentleman recently attended 
the funeral of his brother at Northampton, and was 
apparently in the best of health. He was, how- 
ever, taken ill the same night, and died four days 
afterwards. A writer in the Northampton Mercury 
of September 1, in commenting on this strange 
fatality, says :— 

“ At the funeral...... it was noted tliat the hearse, after 
the coffin was placed in it, had to be turned round to 
proceed on its journey, a sure sign, gossip said, of another 
early death in the family.” 

As this piece of superstition is new to me, I shall 
be glad to know if any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ have 
come across it eleewhere. Joun T. Page. 

Southend-on-Sea. 
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Bopy Syatcuinc.—A very cold resident of 
Fulham (the oldest one whose memory is worth 
aught) tells me that he very well remembers the 
time when body snatching from the parish church- 
yard was a matter of not infrequent occurrence. 
When a young map, he once guarded for the 
whole of a night a grave in which the body of a 
relative had just been interred. To prevent the 
theft of the corpse the friends would sometimes 
insert two pieces of wood crosswise over the feet 
and chest, so that the coffin could not so easily be 
drawn up. My informant went on to state that 
the bodies were stolen for sale to doctors for the 
purposes of “section.” “ People used to say, sir, 
‘Ob, if you don’t mind, it’ll go to Blenheim 
Steps.’” My old friend’s memory as to “ Blenheim 
Steps” seemed a bit hazy. The name, which I 
write as I caught it, was, he thought, that of some 
doctor somewhere in Oxford Street. In going 
through the burial registers at Fulham parish 
church I have found numerous entries where words 
are added indicating that the bodies have been 
stolen. Thus, 1730, “ Mrs. Mascall carried away, 
bur. 30 Oct.” I should be greatly obliged if any 
of your correspondents would kindly give me 
(either privately or through your columns) any 
information on the following points : (1) Who was 
“Blenheim Steps”? (2) What was the usual 
market for bodies thus snatched ; and what would 
they fetch? (3) Are any known cases of body 
snatching at Fulham in the possession of any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’? (4) What was the usual 
modus operandi of the thieves ? 

Cuas. Jas, First. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


St. Mocvue’s or Str. Niviay’s Istanp. — 
During a recent holiday I visited this island, 
situated in a lake in the parish of Templeport, 
near Bawnboy, co. Cavan. It is an old oe 
ground, where interments do still at long intervals 
take place. Skulls and other bones are to be found 
strewed over the island. It is called, I under- 
stand, sometimes St. Mogue’s and at other times 
St. Ninian’s Island. Could any of your readers 
supply any information regarding its history or 
legends concerning it? I have been told that a 
reference was made to this island in one of your 
numbers for the year 1891; but of such I can find 
no trace. The situations of the rectory and church 
in this parish are extremely mei — 


Harris’s ‘Erirapus 1x Satisscry 
DRAL,’— Who was James Harris, the compiler of a 
little book of 140 pages, published at Salisbury by 
Brodie & Dowding in the year 1825, entitled 
‘Copies of the Epitaphs in Salisbury Cathedral, 
Cloisters, and Cemetery; accompanied by Trans- 
lations’? In his preface, dated Salisbury, May 1, 


for the most part by me many years ago, when my 
circumstances in life were very different from what 
they now are.” H. 


Masey orn Massey.—In a French gazetteer 
I found that there were no fewer than twenty-two 
places in France of the name of Masey or Massey, 
and many others apparently with corruptions of 
this name. Can any correspondent inform me 
how this happens? The name is said to be a cor- 
ruption of Matthew; but why was it such a 
favourite? And it is remarkable the early date at 
which the change from Matthew must have taken 
place, for in Wace’s poem of the ‘ Romaunt de Ron’ 
of the eleventh century the name of person and 
place is spelt Maisy. P. E. Masey. 


Evcravinc.—Can any one give me direct in- 
formation as to an engraving of the rescue of a 
shipwrecked crew on the Owers Sand by H.M. 
packet Chesterfield, circa 1900? 

8. T. Woon. 

109, Highbury New Park, N. 


Beplics, 


THE DUEL BETWEEN THE DUKE OF WELLING- 
TON AND EARL WINCHELSEA, 


(8 S. iv. 288.) 


This duel had no connexion with any debate ia 
the House of Lords, but was an indirect conse- 
quence of the Catholic Relief Bill, which was read 
a first time in the Commons on March 5, 1829, 
On March 14, before the second reading came on, 
Lord Winchelsea addressed a letter to Mr. Henry 
Nelson Coleridye, secretary to the committee for 
establishing King’s College, London, withdrawing 
his ‘‘ name as a subscriber to the funds raising for 
the erection of the College.” A -— of the letter 
was sent to the Standard, and published therein 
on March 16. It may here be stated that the Duke 
had presided at the meeting for establishing the 
college held on June 21, 1828, for the avowed 
purpose of strengthening the Established Church 
in the metropolis ; and in the letter above referred 
to Lord Winchelsea, after observing that from the 
first he had 

“felt rather doubtful as to the sincerity of the motives 
which had actuated some of the prime movers in this 
undertaking when I considered that the noble duke at 
the head of his majesty’s government bad been induced 
on this occasion to assume a new character and to rm 
forward himself as the public advocate of religion 
morality,” 

proceeds :— 

“Late political events have convinced me that the 
whole transaction was intended as a blind to the Pro- 
testant and high church perty, that the noble duke, who 
had for some time previous to that period determi 
upon ‘ breaking in upon the constitution of 1688,’ might 


1825, he writes, ‘‘The inscriptions were collected 


the more effectually, urder the cloak of some outward 
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show of zeal for the Protestant religion, carry on his 
insidious — for the infringement of our liberties, and 
= ——— in of popery into every department of the 

The correspondence which ensued on the appear- 
ance of this letter and Lord Winchelsea’s formal 
avowal thereof is published in the ‘Annual Register’ 
for 1829 (“ Chron.,” pp. 59 sqq.). In his letter to 
-_ Earl the Duke makes the very proper protest 
that in 
* withdrawing your name from the list of subscribers to 
the King’s College...... it does not appear necessary to 
impute to me, in no measured terms, disgraceful and 
criminal motives for my conduct in the part which I took 
in the establishment of the College.” 

Of course, the scandalous charge was a mere 
figment of the Earl’s envenomed feeling against 

ellington for undertaking the emancipation of 
the Catholics, a measure of which he was the 
stubborn enemy, and which the Duke himself had 
previously opposed. Lord Winchelsea, in a 
memorandum of March 19, declines to retract 
unless the Duke is willing to state that when he 
decided to preside at the meeting he did not con- 
template the legislation in question. This the Duke 
would not do; and at a later period, in a con- 
fidential chat with the Rev. Mr. G'eig, he expressed 
his deep indignation at this demand :— 

“He refused to me, being the King’s minister, what 
every man, in or out of office, may fairly claim—the 
right to change his views, under a change of circum- 
stances, on a great public question. He did his best to 
establish the principle that a man in my situation must 
be a traitor unless he adhere, through thick and thin, to 
a once advocated.” — Gleig’s ‘Life,’ ed. 1864, 
Pp. 

The result was a meeting in Battersea Fields 
(now Battersea Park), on Saturday, March 21, at 
8am. Bat it was a prelium incruentum, for the 
Duke, understanding that his antagonist did not 
intend to draw trigger, fired wide (ibid., p. 349). 
Immediately after this the Earl's second, Viscount 
Falmouth, came forward with a written explanation 
from his principal ; bat the Duke insisted, as a con- 
dition of acceptance, on the term “ apology ” being 
introduced into it. This was agreed to, and the 
apology appeared in the Standard the same even- 
ing ; it is also printed in the ‘ Annual Register.’ 

F. Apams. 

Mx. Georce Repronp asks, ‘‘ What were the 
words and the sequel which led to this duel, and 
the date?” The following is in point :— 

“On March 16, 1829, Lord Winchelsea, President of 
the Brunswick Club, accused the Duke of Wellington, in 
& public letter, of having been actuated by disgraceful 
and criminal motives in his policy on the Catholic 
question. His Grace and Lord Winchelsea had been 
united by bonds of friendship, and a line of conduct so 
unexpected surprised and pained the Duke. ‘Noman 
has a right,’ he wrote, ‘whether in public or in private, 
by speech or in writing, to insult another by attributing 
to him motives which disgrace or criminate him. If a 
gentleman commits such an act indiscreetly in the heat 


of debate, he is always ready to make reparation, I am 
convinced that your Lordship will. on reflection, be 
anxious to relieve yourself from the pain of having thus 
insulted a man who never - eer or offended you.” Lord 
Winchelsea refused any explanation, and a hostile meet- 
ing, but without fatal results, took place between the 
noble disputants. Fr. Maher mentioned the circum- 
stance to Dr. Doyle, adding, ‘ Don't you wonder that the 
Duke accepted his challenge? With what emotions must 
not he, who passed unscathed through a hundred fights, 
have taken his stand to receive the deliberate aim of an 
old friend!’ ‘Emotions!’ exclaimed the Bishop; ‘no 
more than if you were about to sit down to breakfast.’ 
‘Am I to understand,’ inquired the priest, archly, ‘ that 
your Lordsbip would have accepted the challenge, and 
received his aim without fear?’ ‘ Most assuredly I should, 
had not Providence taken me out of this wicked world, 
and delivered me from the pride of my young heart. 
From my earliest youth, fear has been a feeling unknown 
to me ; and unless from the knowl-dge one gathers from 
common report, I know not what it is like. Urged by an 
ambition which filled me in early life, I might have 
applied myself to the task of mastering a laborious pro- 
feasion ; and fired by an indomitanle spirit, 1’d have 
worked my way to distinction and perhaps glory. If for- 
saken by God, and delivered over to the pride and am- 
bition of an untamed heart, I might have carried all 
before me in this life. Unconscious of ever experiencing 
fear in any ordeal, I should have made myself feared by 
challenging every man who crossed my path. I should 
have killed somebody, or somebody would have killed 
me; but God, in His mercy, preserved me from the rock 
upon which I might have been wrecked.’ ‘ You have, at 
least, the fear of God,’ said the priest. ‘Even of God,’ 
continued the Bishop, ‘I am not in sufficient fear. 
have probably too much confidence in His mercies; but 
as He did not give me the faculty of fear, I suppose I am 
not accountable.’”—‘ Life, Times, and Correspondence of 
D. Doyle, R.C. Bishop of Kildare,’ by FitzPatrick, vol. ii. 
pp. 126, 127 (Dublin, Duffy). 
The date of the duel was March 21, 1829. 
Frank Wotcor. 
[ Many replies are acknowledged. } 


Tae Avstaian Frac at Giprattar 
iv. 186, 271).—One of your correspondents ques- 
tions the accuracy of the statement I made with 
regard to the hoisting of the imperial standard by 
Prince George of Hesse-Darmstadt, as I did not 
give my authority, and also for three reasons, which 
he enumerates as follows :— 

1. “Prince George of Darmstadt had no Austrian 
troops with him, and consequently no Austrian 
flag.” Pror. Laventon must be aware that for 
many years before the capture of Gibraltar by the 
British it was the custom of the warships of 
civilized nations to carry the national flags of other 
states, for saluting purposes ; and further it is to be 
remarked that Admiral Sir George Rooke’s fleet, 
which sailed from Portsmouth on Jan. 5, 1704, 
actually convoyed the Archduke Charles of Austria 
to Lisbon; and consequently there is every reason 
to believe that Austrian colours were not wanting 
on board the ships, notwithstanding the absence of 
troops of that nationality. 

2. “The castle was taken by the seamen of the 
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fleet under Capt. Whittaker, who marched further 
on and took the redoubt half-way between the new 
mould [sic, mole ?], planting there the Union Jack.” 
I do not know what castle is alluded to here, as 
there was only one building in the place bearing 
such an appellation, viz., the Moorish Castle, 
which still exists. True, there was a tower at the 
new mole called ‘‘ El Tuerto,” but this was not 
taken by Capt. Whittaker, for although that 
officer had been ordered by Sir George Rooke to 
capture this fortification, he was anticipated by 
Capts. Hicks and Jumper, who, risking the dis- 
pleasure of the admiral, ‘‘ pushed to shore with 
pinnaces and seized the fortifications before the 
rest could come up” (Boyer’s ‘ Annals of Queen 
Anne’). Capt. Whittaker, of the Nottingham, 
afterwards joined the victorious captains of the 
Yarmouth and Lenox, and captured the bastion 
where the work called “ Big Jumpers” now stands, 
which was at the time of the capture indiffer- 
ently called “The Ten-Gun Bastion,” “The Duke’s 
Bastion,” or “El Baluarte de Santa Cruz,” and 
this very “sean is stated by some to have been the 
locality where the seamen displayed the “old red 
jacket” by way of announcing their success, 
though others hold to the tradition that ‘‘ El 
Hacho,” or the signal station, was the place, as stated 
in my last communication on the subject 

3. “The town capitulated to Byng and Prince 
George jointly, and while the prince with the Eng- 
lish marines entered by the north gate, Byng with 
the English seamen held the south.” Your corre- 
spondent appears to pin his faith to the statements 
made by the author of ‘Lord Torrington’s Memoirs,’ 
whose object was to give his hero, then Admiral Byng, 
& prominent position in the capture of the fortress, 
although he occupied a most subordinate one. 
The Spanish governor surrendered to Prince 
George of Hesse- Darmstadt, who alone signed 
the articles of capitulation, and on the same day, 
July 24, 1704, took possession of the fortress. 
Sayer, in his ‘ History of Gibraltar,’ pp. 113, 114, 
says :— 

“The imperial standard was raised and the Archduke 
Charles proclaimed as the rightful owner of the city. 
But Sir George Rooke was too well aware of the value 
of Gibraltar to the English nation, as the key of the 
Mediterranean, to acquiesce in the transfer of so important 
a fortress to the precarious sovereignty of Charles III. 
By his orders the imperial banner was hauled down and 
the royal standard of England hoisted in its stead.” 

AsI have recently changed my quarters, other 
books of reference are not available but 
during a residence of five years on the “ Rock,” 
I read many works on the subject, and found that, 
however they might differ in the incidents con- 
nected with the downfall of the fortress, they almost 
all invariably mentioned the hoisting of the imperial 
Austrian or German standard, and how Admiral 
Rooke ordered it to be hauled down and the 
British to be substituted. The note that I have in 


connexion with a sketch of Prince George’s career 
reads as follows :— 

“The place was taken possession of in the name of 
His Most Catholic Majesty Charles III., and the imperial 
German standard was hoisted by Prince George’scommand 
at ‘ El Hacho,’ or the signal station. Admiral Rooke did 
not approve, and ordered the Union Jack to be hoisted in 
its place, and his sovereign, Queen Anne, to be declared 
the mistress of the fortress. To these demands Prince 
George agreed, and became the first British Governor.” 
The above are as well-known historical facts as the 
undoubted one that the British flag is still flying 
over El Peiion. 

As to the story about the soldier’s coat, I, of 
course, cannot speak positively. It is, however, 
a tradition which you will hear from present and 
former residents of the ‘‘ Rock,” and you will come 
across it often in literature connected with Gib- 
raltar. Perhaps the story may have arisen from a 
mistranslation of the expression ‘‘ Yak Rojo” = 
Red Jack (meaning Union Jack), into Red Jacket. 
The historian Monti uses the words in the following 
sentence : ‘‘ Hace muchos aiios que el Yak Rojo 
no se varian tremolar sobre los pichachos del ‘Rock 
Batteri.’” I cannot, however, understand how the 
Union Jack could be called a “red jack.” It at 
present looks at a distance quite blue, and in 
Queen Anne’s time had even less red in it than at 
present, as the saltire gules of St. Patrick* was not 
added until the beginning of the present century. 
As I have already said, tradition assigns to the Ten- 
Gun Bastion as well as to the signal station the 
honour of having displayed the red jacket. Pror. 
Laventon states, and states correctly, that the 
marines were landed on the north and blue-jackets 
on the west; the latter would not, therefore, follow- 
ing his own line of argument, have a red coat with 
them to display ; so the captured bastion would 
not be a likely locality for the incident to have 
occurred. On the other hand, it is not quite so 
absurd to suppose that if an order was suddenly 
semaphored up to the signal station to haul down 
one flag, the Austrian, and substitute another, the 
British, the man in charge, if he had not the latter, 
would probably look outer something to hoist ; and 
what more appropriate under the circumstances 
could he find than his own jacket of “ England’s 
cruel red”? The absence of a British flag on the 
summit of the Rock should not be wondered at, as 
the idea of holding the place for Queen Anne wasa 
second thought of Admiral Rooke’s. The change of 
policy had to becarried out at once, or not at all. Time 
did not admit of sending up a British flag. It 
now takes upwards of an hour, with excellent roads, 
to climb from the city to the station; and before 
those roads were constructed, and in a broiling 
day in July, it would have taken a messenger 
much longer, and hence, perhaps, the necessity of 

* The arms of the red cross of St. Patrick do not lie 


evenly on those of the white cross of St, Andrew on the 
Union Jack. Why is this? 
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using the red coat. I look, however, on the story 
of the red jacket as only a story, but as a probable 
one under the circumstances then existing, and one 
not at all to be characterized as utterly absurd. 
R. Stewart Patrersoy. 
7, Mornington Terrace, Portsmouth, 


Liscotn’s Inn Frevps iv. 101, 135, 169, 
181, 234, 281).—Mr. C, A. Warp makes a serious 
mistake about architects generally and Wrer, but 
first a small one about Lindsey House, which is 
not “stucco-fronted,” I think, but stone and 

ted. Stucco to imitate stone had not yet, in 
nigo’s time, been thought of; and I doubt 
whether the festooned Ionic capitals could be dur- 
ably made but in stone. This would apply much 
further than to Lindsey House, as it seems obvious 
that Jones decorated the whole west side of the 
fields with a smaller order of these pilasters, having 
festooned caps and bands near their middle, with 
alternately an English rose and French fleur-de- 
lys om each one. Wherever these have been 
imitated in stucco, the festoons are omitted. At 
55 and 64 the bands also are missing. But every- 
thing of Inigo’s within the fields has had his 
bricks stuccoed. To see tow he left the pilasters 
we must look at the southernmost house, num- 
bered 2, Portsmouth Street, where they are brick 
with the bands and caps of stone. What en- 
tablature they bore we can nowhere see, as every 
rt thereof given way to starved substitutes. 

e stone front that Mr. Warp calls “‘ pseudo- 
Inigo” plainly meant to improve on Lindsey House, 
and in many points does improve ; but the dimi- 
nished window dressings, and specially their pedi- 
ments, spoil it. 

Now about Wren, with whom, as Mr. Warp 
says, decently decorated building died. It died 
before his death, with his dismissal from the sur- 
veyorship of St. Paul’s and the Abbey, neither of 
which did he bring, as vulgarly thought, to their 
= state, The outer balustrade was put on St. 

‘aul’s against his written protest ; and the towers of 
Westminster he carried up to their cornices, and 
left them really the best Gothic pair in this country. 
They are only spoiled by the wretched top finishes, 
which are none of his. The grand mistake of him 
and his employers was agreeing for a salary so long 
as St. Paul’s might be in progress. That, of 
course, led at length to accusing him of keeping 
it unfinished that his salary might not end. 
George I. came, and Wren was got rid of, but that 
was no reason whatever for bringing the class of 
surveyors since called ‘‘ architects.” Fergusson 
contrasted two neightouring railway termini, the 
Great Northern and Midland, as examples of 
engineering and of architecture, but he never de- 
fined wherein these d ffer. The difference is moral, 
eternal, and, as Carlyle would have said, involves 
that between heaven and hell. An engineer, as 


“ Elias the engynier” of Salisbury Cathedral, or 
Wren of St. Paul’s, or Cubitt of the Great Northern 
Terminus and Hotel, professes to be paid in some 
way proportional to his own work. Bat an archi- 
tect, as Barry of the Parliament House, or Scott 
of the Midland Terminus and Hotel, professes no 
way of estimating his own work, but asks you to 
pay proportionally to what he can induce you to 
spend of other men’s. E. L. Garsert. 


I think Mr. C. A. Warp (p. 101) is mistaken in 
fancying that the measurement of 821 feet by 625 
feet does not include the courtyards of the houses 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The figures given appear 
to me to apply to the north and west sides of the 
equare, reckoning up to the fronts of the houses. 
The south and east sides measure somewhat less. 
Mr. Warp also appears to be incorrect in his 
estimate that the above measurement shows only 
30,000 feet short of the Pyramid ; it would really 
show 70,000 feet short of it. Malcolm’s estimate 
of ten and a half acres for the ground occupied by 
the Pyramid is probably a guess, inasmuch as a 
space 764 feet square contains nearly thirteen and 
a half acres, = one of 746 feet square (which is 
said to be the sizs of the Pyramid in its present 
state) contains twelve and three-quarters acres. 

I cannot help thinking that if Inigo Jones did map 
out a space on Pursfield and Cuppfield for laying 
out the square, he would build the houses he in- 
tended to erect within the lines of that space, and 
not outside. If this were so, the sites of the build- 
ings ought to be included, when I believe it will 
be found that the west side measures 750 feet, and 
the south side, up to the rear of the houses in Serle 
Street, about 765 feet ; thus nearly corresponding 
with two sides of the Pyramid, and probably in- 
dicating the limits of Inigo Jones’s square. A 
surplus strip of land, of course, is left on the east 
side, but that I think can be accounted for. 

Mr. Warp shows (p. 102) that in 1659 it was 
arranged that “the residue of the said fields” was 
to be conveyed to the Society of Lincoln’s Ion, 
thus making it clear that there was to be a residue 
when the echeme was carried out ; and he goes on 
to say that there is nothing to show whether this 
ground was absorbed into the gardens of the Inn. 
I think it could not have been so absorbed, because 
I find by a plan of 1657 that the wall of Lincoln's 
Inn Gardens was then in precisely the same line 
as the present wall, and therefore the residue 
would seem for some reason to have been eventually 
thrown into and used as part of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

For the measurements of 750 feet and 765 feet 
mentioned above, I have relied on a map produced 
by Barry before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1845. OC. M. P. 


No. 65, Lincoln's Inn Fields dates from 1772. 
An older house on the same site was bought by 
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the Duke of Newcastle from Fletcher Norton io 
1758. The duke pulled down the house, and pro- 
bably made use of the ground so cleared for an 
approach to stables which he built at the back. 
In 1772 his widow sold Newcastle House and the 
site of No. 65 to Henry Kendall, who made two 
houses of the former and built the house now 
standing on the latter. H. L, F. 


Mr, Cunningham was not justified in stating as 
@ fact that which be could not know. I should 
have written Mr. Warp’s sentence thus: “ He 
could not show that they had turned it into coin, 
and could not therefore assert that it ‘got into cir- 
culation.’” My object in the letter at p. 169 was 
to show that the real alternatives were not con- 
version into base coin or into plate, but that there 
was a third alternative, conversion into coin of the 
realm. Heyry H. Gisss. 

Aldenham, 


“ Oor”=Mongy (8" iv. 166, 259, 317).— 
Oof is merely an abbreviation of ooftish, a word 
in common use for the past twenty years or more 
among Houndsditch Hebrews of Teutonic origin. 
These gentlemen had so little confidence in one 
another at card-playing for money, that it was 
their practice to insist on the stakes being d 
on the table—auf tische—whence ooftish. It was 
introduced, so to speak, into society mainly by 
the facetious columns of the Sporting Times, but 
was not invented by that organ, as many—includ- 
ing Sir Charles Russell, in the Osborne trial— 
erroneously suppose. 

Witiovessy Maycocr. 


Erraram iv. 188).—For “ liber,” in 1. 1, 
cor. labor. The reference is to St. Luke’s change 
from being “a physician ” of the body to becoming 
“an evangelist and physican of the soul.” It is 
used with such reference by Bp. Wordsworth and 
Archdeacon Farrar. It can be seen in situ in 
Popham’s ‘ Selecta Poemata Anglorum Latina,’ in 
2 vols., Lond., 1779, p. 34. This is the earliest 
known instance of its occurrence, so far as I am 
aware. For the reference to St. Luke, see also the 
query by Canon VenaB.ezs, ante, p. 89. 

Ep. MarsHa tt. 


Siz Srayter (8* iv. 168, 217).—Sir 
William Stanley, Knt., was the son of Sir Rowland 
Stanley, of Hooton, Sheriff of Chester (18 Eliz.), 
and Margaret, daughter and heiress of Hugh, 
Aldersay, of Chester, his first wife; dubbed knight 
by King Edward VI. on Tuesday, Feb. 22, 1546 ; 
married Elizabeth, daughter of John Egerton, of 
Egerton, Esq.; sent to the Low Countries to help 
the Netherlanders, He was a Romanist and con- 
nexion of Babyngton; and Camden, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Queen Elizabetb,’ p. 398, states “he was 
persuaded by a man named York to turn traitor, 
sud that he got no reward for his treachery.” 


Gives up his post Deventer, and joins the Spa- 
niards. Another authority says Sir William was 
Governor for the King of Spain of Machlin, in the 
Low Countries, in which town he died. 

Joun RaDciirFe. 


Craven or SpersHott Baronetcy (8% §. iy, 
148, 219).—Sir Robert Craven, knt., of the parish 
of St. Clement Danes, bachelor, aged thirty, had 
licence on Sept. 1, 1663 to marry Margaret 
Broughton, spinster (see Col. Chester’s ‘ Licences’), 
In his will, dated Oct. 21, 1672, proved Nov. 27, 
1672, by sole executrix (P.0.0. 132 Eure), he 
styles himself ‘‘Sir Robert Craven of Kingsinton 
in the County of Middlesex, knight.” Bequeaths 
“ to the freeschoole of Burnesell in the County of Craven 
in Yorkshire to be employed by the Trustees in the same 
manner as it was before the late dreadfull fire in London 
especially by S* William Craven of Benkam, S* Anthony 
Craven of Caversham, and S* William Craven of Wyn- 
wicke which two hundred pounds is to be paid out of the 
ffoure hundred and seventy pounds which is in the hands 
of the Right Hon”* William Earl of Craven.” 


“ Residue to Margaret my wife” and she sole exe- 
cutrix, 

The relict was in 1679 styled ‘“‘ Dame Margaret 
Craven of Drury Lane in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes widow,” when she then gives permission for 
a niece named Broughton to be married (Col. 
Chester's * Licences ’). 

“ Sir Anthony Craven, knight and bart., of Spara- 
holt, Berks, bachelor, 30,” had licence from the 
Faculty Office, April 7, 1662, to marry Theodosia 
Wiseman, spinster (ibid.). By will, dated April 1, 
1712, Cod. Jan. 12, 1712 (0.8.), proved May 12, 
1713, by sole executor (P.C.C. 98, Leeds}, he 
styles himself “I Sir Anthony Craven of Lench- 
wick in the county of Worcester knight and 
baronet.” “To my daughter Mary Broughton wife 
of Edward Broughton, Esq.,” 1s. 'o former 
housekeeper, Priscilla Biggs, “for her care of me 
in my sickness,” 101, To grandson Samuel Palmer 
all my leasehold estate in parish of Barford, Berks, 
after the death of Theodosia, my wife, for remainder 
of my term therein, to said grandson and heirs for 
ever the Manor of Sparsholt, &c., Berks, to him 
also “all my guns and pistolls and other armes.” 
To grandson Edward Broughton 1001. To godson 
Robert Archer, eldest son of Joseph Archer, of 
Bivington, co, Warwick, Esq., 1007. To poor of 
parish of Lenchwicke and Norton 10/. To three 
granddaughters, Elizabeth Palmer, Theodosia Pal- 
mer, and Anne Palmer, 5001. each. “ And my will 
is that in case the last will and Testament of my 
Son William Craven, Esq., deceased, shall stand 
and be adjudged a good will as to sach legacies 
as are given in and by the same to my grand- 
daughter Elizabeth Palmer, then I make void my 
said legacy to her.” If either of said grand- 
daughters marry in my lifetime without my con- 
sent, her legacy to be void, and share to her sisters. 
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Said grandson, Samuel Palmer, residuary legatee, 
and said Joseph Archer sole executor. 

Codicil gives 5001. more apiece to grand ters 
if their brother lives to inherit estates. eir 

rents, “Samuel Palmer, of All Hallows, Lom- 

d St., London, bachelor, 33, and Elizabeth 
Craven, spinster, 28, daughter of Sir Anthony 
Craven, Kgt. and Bart., of Benham, Berks,” had 
licence from the Faculty Office, dated Sept. 30, 
1692, to be married “at Abchurch or —” 

C. E. 
8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 


Tuomas SHapwett Drypen iv. 
243).—There is no ground for supposing that Dry- 
den borrowed the idea of his couplet from Shad- 
well; for the phrase of the latter writer is a trans- 
lation of a passage in Seneca (‘ De Tranquillitate 
Animi,’ xv. 16): “ Nullam magnum ingeniam sine 
mixtura dementiz fuit,” which Seneca mentions as 
a theory of Aristotle’s. (Vide Aristotle, ‘ Problem.’ 
xxx. intt., and cf. Cic., ‘Tusc. Dispp.,’ i. 33, 80 : 
" Aristoteles ait omnes ingeniosos melancholicos 
esse”) 

Mr. Trotvore, being s0 strongly impressed by 
Shadwell’sand Dryden’s coincident use of the word 
“ wite,” will doubtless be pleased to read the follow- 
ing, from a yet earlier writer :— 

“Bo that old aphorism of Aristotle may be verified, 
*Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixturé dementiz,’ no 
excellent wit without a mixture of madness,”—Burton, 
i of Melancholy,’ pt. i. sec. 3, memb. 3 (ed. 
1845, p. 277). 

F. Apams. 


Jews. (8 iv. 188).—Rev. William Jewell 
was curate of Marsham 1788-1799, and rector of 
Burgh-next-Aylsham 1778-1829. He resided and 
died at the latter place. A William Jewell was 
residing at Marsham in 1775, but he would seem 
to have been a layman. He had sons Edmund, 
John, and William, and a daughter 7, - 


The Rev. William Jewell, born circa 1749, was 
of Caius College, Cantab., B.A. 1771, M.A. 1774; 
presented to the rectory of Burgh, co. Norfolk, 
1778, and to that of Hackford, in the same county, 
April 25, 1807. He continued to hold these two 
livings jointly until his death in 1829, aged eighty. 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, 8,W. 


The death of the Rev. Wm. Jewell is thus 
recorded in Gent. Mag., Dec., 1829, vol. xcix. 
part ii. p. 646 :— 

“ Aged 80, the Rev. William Jewell, Rector of Burgh 
and Hackford, Norfolk. He was of Caius coll,, Camb., 
B.A. 1771, M.A. 1774; and was presented to both his 
livings by George Hunt Holley, Eeq., to Burgh in 1778, 
and to Hackford in 1801 [sic).” 

He was instituted to the rectory of Burgh-next- 
Aylsham, co. Norfolk, August 12, 1778; to the 


rectory of Swanton-Abbot, in the same county, 
November 19, 1787, on the presentation of George 
Anson, Esq.; and to the rectory of Hackford 
aforesaid on April 25, 1807. 


Danizet Hirwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Sorts (8 iv. 48, 117, 212)—When I was 
in Bucarest, in 1887, I saw members of this sect. 
The information given me there was that they were 
allowed to have two children, and that it was after 
the birth of the second child they were compelled 
to undergo the operation that disqualified them 
for producing any additional increase of family, 
and that the wife subsequently had her breasts 
— on, that she might be rendered incapable 
of suckling more children. In Bucarest the men 
were a quiet and orderly class and excellent drivers. 
The carriages and horses they drove for hire were, 
I was told, supplied them by the sect they were 
members of, when they were compelled to exile 
themselves owing to their defiance of the Russian 
law. Some of the small pairs of horses I saw were 
remarkably handsome and well harnessed, and the 
owners appeared to take a pride in the turn-out. 
The men were distinguishable by their square, hair- 
less faces and the dress they wore, which was a 
long black velvet garment reaching to the feet as 
they sat on the front of the vehicle, with a bright 
blue or crimson sash round the middle of the body 
and a flat black velvet cap of the — 


The following quotation from Chantre’s ‘ Re- 
cherches anthropologiques au Caucase’ (Paris, 1887, 
iv. p. 266) is given in Dr. Henri Sicard’s ‘ L’Evo- 
lution Sexuelle dans l’espéce humaine’ (p. 258) : 

“ Les Skoptzis ou ‘ mutilés’ constituent une secte trés 
nombreuse en Russie. Dans les grandes villes, telles que 
Saint-Pétersbourg, Moscou, Rigs, Odessa, &c..,...... beau- 
coup de marchands d'objets en or et en argent, ainsi que 
les changeurs, sont des Skoptzis. Au Caucase, ov ils ont 
donné lieu a des récits contradictoires, ils vivent en petits 
groupes isolés et ne paraissent avoir fait de prosélytes, 
Dans le gouvernement d'Orel, on trouve des villages 
entiers peuplés par ces sectaires. Rien 4 l'extérieur ne 
dénote l'état anormal de leurs habitants; on y voit des 
maisons bien construites, des femmes et des enfants parce 
qu’ici, par exception, les Skoptzis se marient, mais ils 
n'ont jamais qu'un seul enfant, aprés quoi ils soumettent 
aux pratiques de leur déplorable superstition, C'est & 
partir de cette époque qu’ils pr t une physionomie 
spéciale, qui les rapproche des individus atteints de 
féminisme qui ne sont pas rares au Caucase. Quoique 
officiellement le nombre connu des Skoptsis ne s’éleve 
qu’d deux ou trois mille, il est avéré qu'il est plus con- 
sidérable.”’ 

Dr. Sicard says that the sect, — 

“ge distingue par l'ardeur de son prosélytisme, fondé 
sur la croyance que le Christ reviendra sur terre, quand 
leur nombre aura atteint le chiffre fatidique de 144,000." 

Further information will be found in ‘‘ Gericht- 
lich-medicinische Untersuchungen iiber das Skopt- 
zenthum in Russland, von E. Pelikan, iibersetzt 
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von J. Jwanoff, Saint-Pétersbourg, 1876”; analysis 
in Progrés Médical, 1876-1877. W. F. 


ArmoriAL Bearinos oF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
Rounp Tasie (8 iv. 89).—There is a coat 
of arms attributed to Arthur in Sir Winston 
Churchill's ‘ Divi Britannici: being a Remark upon 
the Lives of all the Kings of this Isle from the 
Year of the World 2855 unto the Year of Grace 
1660,” London, 1675, p. 98. It isa Cross Botonnée 
on a plain shield. Above is what appears to be a 
cap of dignity. I do not profess that my descrip- 
tion is in correct terms according to heraldry. 

Peter Heyliv, in his ‘ Help to English History,’ 
1674, p. 20, gives a representation of the arms of 
Arthur, describing them as “ Vert, a Cross Arg. on 
the first quarter, our Lady with her Son in her 
arms.” Then 

Arthur, son of Uther Pendragon, 
He bore Az. 
The same coat of arms as that given by Heylin in 
the first instance is attributed to Arthur by John 
= in his ‘ History of Great Britaine,’ third 
ition, 1650, but above it is a crown. 
Rosert Prerpornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Mr. Upton will find a list of the Knights of the 
Round Table,’ with their arms, in ‘ The Theater of 
Honour and Knighthood,’ by Andrew Favine, 
London, 1623, book 5, chap. iii. p. 97. 

Twenty-four were elected at the first chapter, 
twenty at the second, fifteen at the third, twenty- 
four at the fourth, seventeen at the fifth, fifteen at 
the sixth, eighteen at the seventh. Eighteen were 
made at the eighth and last chapter. 

Joun Rapctirrs. 


Perhaps it would be wise for Mr. R. Upron to 
read an extract from ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ 
(sub “ Heraldry ”) :— 

“Though we have instances in remote times of 
nations and individuals distinguishing themselves by 
particular emblems or ensigns, nothing that can pro- 
perly be called armorial bearings existed before the 
middle of the twelfth century. The shields of the French 
knights in the first crusade presented a plain face of 

lished metul...... The haste team poet Wace (1120- 
1180) alludes to euch devices among the Normans, and 
is corroborated by the Bayeux tapestry of the twelfth 
century, where there are figures of animals on the 
shields of the invaders, while the Saxon shields have 
only borders and crosses. In the third crusade, 1189, 
armorial bearings were used, and in the same half 
century originated the fleurs de lis of France, and 
the lions of England. The fictitious heraldry ascribing 
arms to William I., Charlemagne, and even half mythical 
persons, was systematized in the fourteenth century.” 


I give Chambers’s words for what they are worth. 


Moor. 
Barton-on-Humber. 


Vert, cross calvary arg., 


in first quarter !ad 
holding child in arms or. ; 


The only one of the 


twelve knights to whom arms have been assigned 
was Caradoc Fraichfras, Sable, a chevron between 
three spear-heads erect, argent points —S 


Aston Clinton, 


Cuevrons (8 §. iv. 166)—While in the 
United States Army chevrons are all worn points 
down, it is interesting to note that in the United 
States Marine Corps they are worn in their her- 
aldic position, with points uppermost. 

Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


Srovaton Famity S. iv. 88).—A biography 
of the family of Stourton will be found in Sir 
R. C. Hoare’s ‘ History of Wiltshire: Hundred of 
Mere,’ pp. 43 to 50. Their pedigree is given on 
pp. 47 and 48 of the same work. 

Taos. H. Baker. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wilts. 


American Epics (8" S. iv. 206).—Is not Joel 
Barlow’s ‘ Columbiad,’ published about the begin- 
ning of the present century, the best known of 
“ American epics”? G. L, Appersoy. 

Wimbledon. 


Parish Exe-names (8 §, iii. 46, 132, 251; 


iv. 34).— 

Proud Hatfield, 

Rich Stainforth, 

Poor Fishlake, 

Lousy Thorne. 
This was communicated many years ago by Mr. 
James Newsam, of Barnby Don, to Dr. Sykes, of 
Doncaster, who believes it to be —— un 'e 


“To tauyper” (8 iv. 165, 216).—One 
reference to this verb has been overlooked, viz., 
Ben Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist,’ J. i. :— 

I'll bring the rogue within 
The Statute of Sorcery, Tricesimo tertio 
Of Harry the Eighth : I, and (perhaps) thy neck 
Within a noose for laundring gold and barbing it. 
To launder gold is explained by Gifford as to wash 
it with aqua regia. F, Apams. 


Foretcn Marts iv. 209).—The ‘ Navy 
List’ of September, 1871, has a list of seven 
officers, naval agents on board contract mail steam 
vessels, The ‘Navy List’ for October, 1871, 
makes no mention of them. It would appear, 
therefore, that the date inquired for is September, 
1871. J. P. Srruwett. 
21, Great George Street, Westminster. 


Jack” (8" S. iv. 
—Mnr. Srewart Parrerson observes that 


9, 212). 


about 


twenty years ago a figure in dark clothes used to 
affright the rustic wayfarers on the slopes of the 
Portadown Hill, Hants, by taking gigantic leaps 
The individual to 


over hedges and ditches.” 
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whom your correspondent refers certainly caused 
much annoyance to the inhabitants, but I never 
heard him spoken of as a Spring-heeled Jack. I 
is said he was a man who belonged, or who had 
belonged, to the artillery. He was eventually shot, 
but by whom it was never ascertained. 

Cuas. Jas. Fier. 


Tetecrapa (8 S. iv. 226).—Telegrapbs, mean- 
ing thereby semaphores, and not electric wires, 
were common at the close of the last century, use- 
fal in war time, for communications between 
London and the coast. The ‘Annual Register’ 
speaks of them in 1794 and 1796. There was one 
at Fairlight, near Hastings. But I suppose the 
messages sent by these wooden signals were called 
neither telegraphs nor telegrams, 

Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Why not ‘‘a newspaper called the Telegraph 
dated nearly a hundred years ago”? There te 
telegraphs and telegraphs. There was a telegraph, 
so called—the post and arms arrangement— 
literally in full swing a good deal more than a 
century back. W. F. Water. 


A (8" iv. 49, 133, 211, 
256).—In reply to Mr. Dixon I may say that the 
reference which I gave to Arbuthnot’s ‘ History of 
John Bull’ (part and chapter) would serve, I 
thought, for any edition or reprint. The one 
before me was that included in Mr. Arber’s in- 
valuable ‘ English Garner’ (vol. vi. p. 652). The 
only difference between the passage as quoted by 
Mr. Dixon from Nichols’s edition of Swift and 
as given in Mr. Arber’s reprint is that in the 
latter the verb is spelt “ sneaker-snee.” 


G. L. Apperson. 
Wimbledon. 


Recisters or Bartisms, &c. (8 S. iii. 448 


“ee 


iv. 13, 255).—As this discussion has widened, 
perhaps it may be well to specify one kind of irre- | 
gularity in entering baptisms, which most people | 
will consider wholly unjustifiable. I refer to the 
— of entering a child’s parents as, let us say, 

oho Smith and Mary Jones, when these persons 
have been joined together in marriage, although 
only a few weeks before. The law casts no 
stigma upon such a child, and it seems unfair | 


| 
that the entry should be made in such a form as | superstition about the killing of a swan have any 


would lead most searchers to assume illegitimacy. 
Mr. Chester Waters, in his admirable little book, 


has given no instance of this form of entry ; but 


I am inclined to thiak it is not uncommon, and is 
of long standing. A. T. M. 


now in my possession may be taken in evidence 
against their claims. This consists of four quarto 
pages, the first containing a characteristic cut by 
George Cruikshank, showing the miseries of a 
windy day in the streets, with the tiles and chim- 
ney-pots flying, &:. Underneath this cut are the 
title and other particulars as follow :— 

“Barney Buntline and Billy many t or| The Ad- 
vantages of being at Sea | written by George Colman, 
expressly for| Mr. Harley | And Sung him 
with great applause at the | Theatre Royal Dru 
Lane | and by | Mr. Fitzwilliam | at | Public Festivals 
Arranged with Accompaniment for the | Piano Forte 
by | J. Blewitt. | Printed and Published by Clement), 
Collard & Collard, 26, Cheapside.” No date. 


This, I think, should settle the question of 


authorship. W. Nixon. 
Warrington, 


‘ Pickackirax’ (8% iv. 268).—I purchased 
a copy of this recently in original boards. The 
title is as follows :— 

“ Pickackifax : a Novel in Rhyme, by Francis Francie, 
illustrated by Watts Phillips. ‘ All the World’s a Stage.’ 
Remark made by a deceased gentleman who never did 
anything worthy of a public funeral, and who by some 
unaccountable neglect has been allowed to elbow his way 
into Westminster Abbey. London: Piper, Stephenson 
& Son, 1854.” ‘ 


Tae Paytueon (8 iv. 147).—Mrs. Brown- 
ing, in her very fine poem ‘The Dead Puan,’ gives 
the “twelve gods of Plato’s vision” as follows. 
She describes some by their Greek, some by their 
Latin names: Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Bacchus, 
Neptune, Pluto, Hermes, Juno, Pallas, Ceree, 
Aphrodite, Cybele, Vesta. This makes twelve, 
exclusive of Zeus. Mrs. Browning does not in- 
clude Artemis. Grote says :— 

“ Our enumeration of the divine race under the pre- 
sidency of Zeus will thus give us—lst, The twelve great 
gods and goddesses of Olympus—Zeus, Poseidén, Apollo, 
Arés, Hépbsaistos, Hermés, Héré, Athéné, Artemis, 
Aphrodite, Hestia, Démétér. 2nd, An indefinite num- 
ber of other deities, not included among the Olympic, 
seemingly because the number twelve was complete 


| without them, but some of them not inferior in power 


and dignity to many of the twelve: Hades, Hélios, 
Hekaté, Dionysos, Lét6, Did 16, Persephoné,” &c. 


JonaTHan 
(8 S, iv, 245)—Could the 


reference to the old legend of the Fionnuala, the 
daughter of Lir? She was supposed to have been 
transformed into a swan and condemned to wander 
about on the lakes and rivers until the introduction 


of Christianity into Ireland. ‘Silent, Oh Moyle !’ 


AvrHor or Soxo Wanrep (8" S. iv. 227, ‘in Moore's ‘ Irish Melodies,’ refers to the story. 


272).—It would seem that the honour of writing 
the song in question belongs neither to Dibdin nor 
Hood nor to the “ William Pitt” mentioned in 
the query, if an old copy of the song with music 


Atrreo Motory. 
32, Vincent Square, 8. W. 


As no fowler of the West of Ireland would be 


| 
| 


‘induced to fire at a swan, so, fifty years ago, no 
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Cornishman could be persuaded to aim at a Cornish 
chough. Then an unwritten law obtained amongst 
the Cornish. For generations they had been 
taught that the soul of their beloved Arthur had 
migrated to one of the choughs of their land. I 
should very much like to know if this piece of folk- 
lore is still practised in that land of romance. 
F. G. Sauypers. 
Crouch Hill. 


I imagine that the superstition regarding the 
killing of swans prevails in South Wales, as a short 
time ago a temporary resident of a town in Pem- 
brokeshire got into very hot water indeed with 
the inhabitants, owing to his having shot two 
swans and acygnet. The local press was full of 
letters on the subject ; local artists painted in sombre 
colours the scece of the ‘‘ murders”; local poets 
sang the sad fate of the massacred birds and de- 
nounced the slayer, who was eventually tried at 
the sessions, but somehow escaped punishment for 
his having shot the birds and ruffied the sus- 
ceptibilities of those amidst whom he dwelt. 

R. Stewart Partrersoy. 

7, Mornington Terrace, Portsmouth, 


MvrrtovucH O'Brien (8" iv, 88).—Lafracoth 
is said to have married Arnulph de Montgomery, 
and not Roger. Arnulph’s father, grandfather, 
and a brother bore the name of Roger; hence, 
perhaps, the slip. a We 

Aston Clinton. 


Syap-pracon at Norwicu (8" iv. 205).— 
On the procession of the dragon at Rogation-tide, 
see ‘Memorials of Ripon,’ Surtees Society, iii. 
234; Hone’s ‘Ancient Mysteries,’ 134; at Bur- 
ford, Oxon, on Midummer Eve, Macmillan’s Mag., 
Ivii. 286 ; at Whitsuntide at Tarascon, Dumas, 
‘Travel in South France,’ 213. W. C. B. 


Rapicat Rerormers (8 S. iv. 226).—Early 
examples of the use of ‘* Radical” or ‘‘ Radical 
Reformer ” as a party name would be interesting. 
The idea, of course, bad been in the air long before 
the name became crystallized. Bolingbroke is 
quoted by Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable,’ for, “Such a remedy might have 
wrought a radical cure of the evil that threatens 
our constitution” (‘ Discourses on Parties,’ Letter 
xviii.); but a more precise anticipation of the 

resent term is to be found in a letter of (Sir) 

obert Peel, on April 8, 1813, when Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland : ‘* The more my attention is turned 
to the barrack department, the more I am satisfied 
that a radical reform is necessary.” Dr. Brewer 
says, ‘‘The term was first applied as a party name 
in 1818 to Henry Hunt, Major Cartwright, and 
others of the same clique, who wished to intro- 
duce radical reform in the representative system, 
and not merely to disfranchise and enfranchise a 
borough or two.” The date may be correct, but 


the scope of ideas of these earliest ‘‘ Radicals” was 
distinctly wider, or there would have been little 
point in Macaulay’s ‘ Radical War Song,’ written 
in 1820; while one phase of what is accustomed to 
be considered latter-day Radicalism is embodied in 
the nickname “ Water-drinking Radicals,” which I 
find in the Oxford Journal for February 12, 1820. 
Pouitician. 


“Let us WALK vows Street” §, 
iii, 488; iv. 51, 76, 177).—It appears that what 
Dr. Johnson really said was, “ Let us walk down 
Cheapside.” A writer in the Newcastle ‘* Notes 
and Queries” (Weekly Chronicle), quotes the fol- 
lowing from George Henry Lewes’s ‘ History of 
Philosophy ’:— 

“Socrates, like Dr. Johnson, did not care for the 
country. ‘Sir,’ eaid the Doctor, ‘when you have seen 
one green field, you have seen all green fields ; sir, I like 
to look upon men. Let us walk down Cheapside.’ ” 

I have not as yet been able to verify the quotation, 
though perhaps some more pa'ient searcher may 
hunt it down in Boswell’s great work. + 


West Herrington. 


New Moon iv. 206, 273).—Coleridge 
must at least have known that this phenomenon 
may be seen in northern latitudes, for the lines 
referring to it which the Editor quotes occur in 
that “grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens” 
which was such a favourite of his. K.P. D. E 
wishes for other poetical allusions to this aspect of 
the moon. There is one in Mrs. Ernest Radford’s 
pretty little ‘Spring Song’ (‘A Light Load,’ 
1891):— 

Look up to see the young moon hold 
The old moon to her breast. 
Cc. C. B. 


Newson anp Burnaam Tuorre (8" §. iv. 281). 
—Southey, I believe, says that Prince William 
Henry was present at the marriage of Nelson and 
Mre. Nisbet at Nevis, March 11, 1789, and that 
the prince gave away the bride. This might have 
lessened the difficulty in proving the marriage. 

W. F. Water. 

It may interest some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
to learn that the note in ‘‘ a later hand,” recount- 
ing the great Lord Nelson’s honours, is really in 
the handwriting of his brother, the Rev. William 
Nelson, who succeeded him in the title. (See Mr. 
Walford’s ‘ Holydays in Home Counties,’ chap. i.) 

Mus 


“ Hooptumism ” (8 S, iii, 449; iv. 17, 157, 
274).—The following extract from the Echo for 
October 5 may be of interest to Mr. Pau 
BierLey 

“ By the report of the Howard Society, just issued, it 
appears that the moet difficult task of the authorities is 
the control of violent bands of young roughs. The 
‘Jarrikins’ of Australian cities often terrorize the police 
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themselves; and the ‘hoodlums’ of Western America 
are a nuisance to the community. And even in some 
Eng #h towns bands of reckless youths, such as the 
‘scuttlers’ of Manchester, have at times given n uch 
trouble, A magistrate informs the association that 
Manchester ‘scuttling’ has been in good degree pat 
down, simply by sending the worst roughs to gaol for 
long terms, In Australia, the authorities and the public 
have long shrunk from the needful application of force ; 
but this year, at least in New South Wales, they bave 
concluded to whip ‘ l»rrikine,’ some of whom bare caused 
fatal injuries to unoffending citizens. The Canadians 
also have lately adopted what is locally termed the ‘ cur- 
few bell plan,’ of locking up for the night all disorderly 
or |. afing luds found in the streets after the ringing of a 
bell at nine o'clock at night. The effect has been very 
good, 
Caas, Jas. Freer. 

Tuomas SHapwett, Laureate (8 iv. 8, 
109).—A paper by F. G. Fleay, M.A., entitled 
‘On the Actor’s List, 1578-1642,’ is given in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Historical iety, ix. 
44-81. A reprint of a tract by James Wright, 
_— in 1699, giving an authentic account of the 

nglish stage from a.p. 1625 to 1670, will be found 
in the ‘English Garner’ by Prof. E. Arber, vol. ii. 
pp. 272-282. These may be of service to your corre- 
spondent. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


“A Dovrtiette Pocket-soox” (8 S. iv. 
107, 199).—Both Mr. Pizrpornt and Mr. Férer 
have misunderstood my query. I wanted, and 
still want, to know not the meaning of the French 
word douillette, but how it could be applied to a 
pocket-book. 5 AYDEE. 

[Wadded pocket-book, i.¢, the book made of silk, 
wadded and embroidered, They used to be suld in the 
Burlington Arcade, Sachets for pocket-handkerchiefs, 
similarly made, are very common. } 


A (8 S, iv. 166, 296).— 
There is a wonderfully developed specimen on the 
original stone preserved in the crypt of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Dublin. W. J. F. 


§, viii. 444; ix. 13).—At the 
second of these places I expressed an opinion that 
the pronunciation of this word hurray is recent, 
and that Thackeray may have been the first to use 
this latter spelling. In the same place Mr. 
YAaRDvey says that he knows no occurrence of it 
earlier than in ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ I was 
quite wrong, and the word can be carried seventy 
beyond Goldsmith’s time. In Anthony 

ood’s ‘Diary,’ Nov. 1, 1694, I find the following : 
“The prisoners in Lancashireare discharg’d for want 
of evidence against them. A great hurray followed, 
to the disturbance of the judges.” Wood spells 
huza in similar manner. In his ‘Account of 
King James II. his leaving London and the 
Nation,’ he says :— 

“ On Sunday, December 16, he rode through the cit 
of London, being preceded by a great 


and nobles bare-headed, and followed with a numerous 
company, with loud huzzsies.”— Wood's ‘ Life and Times,’ 


vol. iii. 
B. Mount. 


iv. 87, 178, 272, 297).—Scotsmen 
may surely be allowed a word in the discussion of 
how this word should be pronounced. The / is never 
sounded in Scotland ; in the national dialect it is pro- 
nounced gowff. In the ‘ Historie of the Kennedyis,’ 
written by an anonymous author, c. 1590-1607, 
and edited by Robert Pitcairn for the Bannatyne 
Club, in 1830, it is stated of the Laird of Bar- 
gany (p. 17) that “his neise wes laich [his nose 
was flat] be ane straik of ane goiff-ball, on the hills 
of Air, in reklesnes.” This laird died in 1596. 
On the other hand, when the Acts of the Scots 
Parliament were reprinted in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is ee: in sundry enactments that ‘‘in 
na place of the realme there be usit futeball, golfe, 
or uther sik upprofitabill sportis.” 

ERBERT MaxWELt. 


Your correspondent Mr. Fikret can have few 
golfing friends, else he would know that the almost 
universal mode of pronouncing the word is goff, 
and a golfer as certainly goffer. As for Raif 
versus Ralph, the former is the popular mode of 
pronouncing it in the prosaic and far from “stagey” 
East Neuck of Fife. W. Lyrov. 

Conservative Club. 


If Mr. Morrary had carefully read my previous 
note on this subject he would hardly write as he 
does. The position which I take up is simple. I 
regard it as the duty of every educated English- 
men to protest, wherever possible, against abuses 
of pronunciation. Your correspondent suggests 
that I may prefer to pronounce “ calf” and “ half” 
with the fall sound of the /, and rowlock” and 
“gunwale” as they are written. Mr. Murray 
must be facetious, for he cannot seriously intend 
to suggest anything of the kind. Where custom 
has permanently settled the sound of a word, it 
would be sheer affectation to run tilt against it. 
I take it that all well-read persons (boating men 
or otherwise) say “ ro’lok” and ‘‘ gun’nel.” As to 
“calf” and “ half,” there can be no two questions 
as to what is the universal usage. 

With golf, however, the case is wholly different. 
Its pronunciation is still unsettled, though I con- 
fess that I never heard the word sounded goff by 
those whose opinion on questions of orthoepy I 
deemed worthy of value. In the ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary,’ by Dr. Ogilvie, edited by Charles Annan- 
dale, only the sound golf is given, yet Mr. Murrary 
tells us that be never heard an educated person 
pronounce the word as it is spelt. He tells us, 
however, that he means by ‘‘educated” any one 
who has mastered the rudiments of the game. Of 
course, I used the term in its broader and more 
general sense. I have yet to learn that a person 
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in order to be ‘* educated ” must needs master the 
radiments of golf, and I am far from admitting the 
sweeping principle that we must leave the care of 
our words “ connected with games, sports, or any 
pursuits ” solely to the tender mercies of those who 
ep in them. For instance, would Mr. 
Morray leave the pronunciation of the names of 
the towns on our railway lines to those whose 
daily duty it is to shout them out as we travel, 
and who generally do so in shibboleths which no 
one can understand? It is, in fact, those who 
habitually use certain words in their trades and 
occupations who are the most likely, in the end, 
to slur and corrupt the sound. A living language 
is ever undergoing change in the pronunciation of 
its words. Let us, therefore, as the present cus- 
todians of our speech, preserve it in its purity to 
the fullest possible extent, and where the pro- 
punciation of a word is still in the balance, let us 
strive to retain its natural sound. I hope we 
are at last beginning to leave behind us the days 
when men thought it conferred a certain distinction 
upon them if they could but sound their names in 
a way which the letters composing them would 
never suggest. Cuas, Jas. Féret. 


I know nothing about the game, nor whether 
those who play it, educated or otherwise, call it 
goft, nor whether only players are privileged to 
dictate how the name shall be pronounced. But 
I knew an old Scotch gentleman who, long years 
since, used to play the game enthusiastically at the 
club at the Green Man, Blackheath. Was it not 
the earliest in England? He used to pronounce 
the 1, I think. As for ‘‘ calf” and “ half,” let us 
take Ralph and Adolphus, to show that the sound 
presents no difficulty. If golf comes from the Dutch 
kolf, it should be so pronounced, and the o long. 
I merely suggest these points to keep the ball 
moving ; I decide nothing. C. A. Warp. 


Avurnors oF Quorations Wantep §. iv. 


209).— 
If rest be sweet. 
This roundel is attributed to Mr. Arthur Symons in 
the ‘ Ballades and Rondeaus’ volume of the “ Canter- 
bury Poets,” c. Cc, 


stiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 
Early Illustrated Books, By Alfred W. Pollard. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 
Tue series of “Books about Books,” a happy inspira- 
tion of Mr. Pollard and Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., is 
approaching completion, but one volume, on bindings, 
having now to appear. In this latest volume, the title 
of which has been changed from ‘ The Decoration of 
Books’ to that it now bears, Mr. Pollard has been 
somewhat handicapped, first, by the fact that the ground 
he covers must naturally be all but identical with that 
occupied by Mr. Gordon Duff in his ‘Early Printed 
Books’; again, because he cannot, as he hopes, cover 
the livres a vignettes, which suggests the addition of 


anct‘ier volume to the series; and yet again, because he 
wishes to avoid all appearance of writing a new history 
of wood engraving. He occupies himself principally 
with incunabula, but is compelled, in some cases, to ven- 
ture pretty far into the sixteenth century. Much inter- 
esting information is conveyed in his initial chapters 
on “ Rubrishers and Illuminators” and on “The Com- 
pletion of the Printed Book.” This, the most interest- 
ing portion, over, he devotes two chapters to Germany 
two to Italy, one to France, one to the French Books of 
Hours, one to Holland, one to Spain, and one, for which 
Mr. Gordon Duff is responsible, to England. A goodly 
number of illustrations—many of them, unfortunately, 
much reduced—are given, and the work supplies, accord- 
ingly, a good idea of the kind of decoration in use at the 
genesis of printing. Very quaint illustrations from the 
printers of Augsburg, Ulm, and other German cities are 
reproduced, and, without, as Mr. Pollard says, contri- 
buting greatly to the beauty of his own work, add to its 
value and interest. There are, of course, designs from 
the Boccaccio, ‘ De Claris Mulieribue,’ from the‘ Life and 
Fables of Hisop’ of Zainer, Ulm, 1473; Brandt's ‘ Ship 
of Fools,’ ‘The Nuremberg Chronicle,’ the ‘ Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili,’ Aldus, 1499, and other works which 
are the delight and pride of collectors, Unusually rich 
in works of this class is the British Museum, and Mr. 
Pollard has been, consequently, able personally to inspect 
most of the works he describes, On printers’ marks he 
has much to say, and some of them he reproduces. The 
list of these is practically inexhaustible, as any one will 
see who consults the ‘ Marquee Typographiques’ of M. 
Silvestre. The quaint initial L’s used by Verard and 
Maillet, that of the latter ge monkeys and 
bagpipes, are reproduced. That, not less quaint, of 
Michel Le Noir, prefixed to the second Froissart, might, 
perhaps, have been given. Specially important is the 
chapter on “ The French Books of Hours.” Mr, Pollard 
has executed bis task admirably, His work is, of course, 
a comparatively little book on a very great subject. It 
is, however, adequate in research, and full of information 
pleasantly conveyed. 
Hydriotaphia: Urn Burial, With an Account of some 
rns found at Brampton, in Norfolk. By Sir Thomas 
Browne. With Introduction and Notes by Sir John 
Evans, K.C.B., F.R.S., F.S.A. (Whittingham & Co.) 
A DELIGHTFUL addition to the series of Whittingham 
reprints is this edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s master- 
piece, edited by the man most capable of doing justice to 
its qualities. The ‘ Hydriotapbia’ is a work which a 
lover of literature may read over every few months, It is 
as quaint as Fuller, as wise as Montaigne, with portions 
of whose essays it has something in common. We trace 
in it the suggestion of much in Gray, with whom it must 
have been a favourite. We delight in its varied and 
whimasically displayed erudition, and admire the strange 
illustrations that the technical knowledge of the Norfolk 
hysician enables him todraw. The fifth book, concern- 
ing which Sir John is pardonably, and even justitiubly, 
enthusiastic, is a marvellous product of wisdom, imugina- 
tion, and fancy. Sir John bas supplied an admirably 
erudite introduction and some notes of exemplary in- 
terest. In this shape, equally pretty and commodious, 
the ‘Urn Burial’ should be within reach of the hand of 
every lover of books and literature, 


Mere Bogie Fairy Tales, Collected and edited by 
Joseph Jacobs, (Nutt.) 

THE one regret experienced on receiving a second collec- 

tion of ‘ English Fairy Tales’ is that the editor seems to 

regard it as final. There must be, and there are, more 
es; and why should Mr. Jacobs not give them in his 

own spirited style and with further illustrations from Mr. 
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Batten! Somewhat elaborate is the defence Mr. Jacobs 
undertakes against a portion of his critica, who are 
sticklers in fairy tales for absolute fidelity to text. His 
defence, if superfluous, is unanswerable. In folk-tales, 
as a rule, there is no such thing as an impeccable text. 
Transmitted frequently from mouth to mouth, they 
acquire some change from each successive narrator. Mr. 
Jacobs, moreover, writes for children, though there is 
little chance of his books being confined to those for 
whom especially he caters. In his “ Notes and Refer- 
ences,” indeed, from which he warns off his juvenile 
readers, he is erudite enough for the strictest folk-lorist. 
Strangely blended are the stories he gives, not a few of 
them being absolutely new to us. Beginning with ‘ The 
Pied Piper,’ which places on the shores of the Solent the 
story assigned by Browning to Hameln, or Hamelin, on 
the authority, it is stated, of Wanley’s ‘ Wonders of the 
Little World,’ Mr. Jacobe concludes with ‘The Wise 
Men of Gotbam’ and ‘The Lambton Worm,’ Ballad 
literature has been laid much under contribution, and 
the collector has taken Scotch and American stories as 
well as English. Friends have come to his as-istance, 
and supplied him with matter much of which will be 
new to nine-tenths of bis readers. Very striking is the 
second story, ‘ Hereafterthis, which strikes us as quite 
new. ‘Three Feathers,’ again. is excellent, as are ‘ The 
Wee Bannock,’ ‘ Coat of Clay,” ‘ The Pedlar of Swaffham,’ 
and ‘ The King of the Cats.’ A few of the stories retain 
the metrical form in which they reached Mr. Jacobs. 
The source is in every case given. Delightful, and in 
all respects worthy of its predecessor, is the new volume, 
and we seriously counsel a new dip in what bas proved a 
lucky bag. 


The Tragedy of the Norse Gods. By Ruth J. Pitt, (Pisher 
Unwin 
A coriot am instructive and interesting volume is this 
which Miss Pitt has extracted from the prose or the 
tic Edda. The history of the Norse gods is woven 
into a quasi-consecutive history, which Miss Pitt has 
rightly christened a tragedy, but which ends in #n apo- 
theosis. Disconnected are the separate stories, but a 
connecting link to all is supplied in the gradual failure 
of vitality in gods, betrayed by Loki, circumvented by 
the dwarfs, end perpetually menaced by the giants. 
Some mystery, which the explanatory index at the close 
does not entirely dispel, enshrines the domestic relations 
of the gods, and the adventures of some are hinted rather 
than told. The wer of Asgard is, however, 
pleasantly depicted, and the disappearance of Baldur, 
the sorrows of Idunn, the attempted purchase of Freyia 
by Brising, the magic necklace which broke through the 
heaving of her bosom—these and other legends are told 
with much power, and constitute agreeable reading. A 
child of moderate intelligence will be absorbed in the 
tales. Those of older growth will find deep significance 
in much that is told. The illustrations add to the 
attractions of the volume, 


A Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred Newton, assisted by 
Hans Gadow. PartsI.andII. (A. & C. Black.) 

Two out of four parts have appeared of ‘ A Dictionary of 
Birds,’ in the composition of which some of the best 
authorities, English and American, have taken part. 
The basis of the work is found in the latest edition of 
the ‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica,’ To thie, however, great 
additions have been made, illustrations have been lavishiy 
supplied, a map showing the zoogeographical regions of 
the world is prefixed, and the whole, when completed, 
though it will not claim to be an exhaustive treatise on 
ornithol gy, will be a godsend to the naturalist. How 
much good it is calculated to do will be appreciated by 
those who read the article headed “ Extermination,” 


Medieval Lore, Edited by Robert Steele. (Stock.) 

A WONDERFUL mine of information concerning medieval 
life and customs is included in Mr. Steele's volume, 
which consists of “classified gleaninzs from Trevisa’s 
translation of ‘ Bartholomeeus Anglicus De Proprietatibus 
Rerum,’ The magnificent edition by Wynkyn de Worde 
not being available for reproduction, that of Berthelet has 
been used. Written in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, this work is practically a cyclopzedia of the informa- 
tion then possessed. Its popularity was long retained, no 
fewer than ten editions of the Latin work alone being pub- 
lished in the fifteenth century, with four French trans- 
lations, and one each in Dutch, Spanish, and English. 
Few books bave been more read, and few more indus- 
triously pillaged, Even now it isa mine for those who 
wish to get up the science, geography, animal and plant 
lore of the Middle Ages. A study of it would supply 
much matter suitable for the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Besides furnishing an interesting introduction, Mr, Steele 
gives excellent essays on the various subjects under 
which his extracts are classed. We own to having read 
through the book with extreme interest, and warmly 
commend to our readers chapter iv., on ‘* Medieval 
Manners.” Mr. William Morris contributes to an enter- 
taining book a characteristic preface, 


Oor valued contributor Mr. W. A. Clouston pro- 
mises a work of highest interest in his ‘ History of 
Hieroglyphic Bibles.’ He has for years been collecting 
materials for this hitherto unwritten chapter of biblio- 
graphy, for the appearance of which we shall look out. 
David Douglas & Sons, Glasgow, are the publishers. It 
will be freely illustrated, and is issued by subscription. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

T. F. (‘Slang and its Analogues’).—Vol. iii, hag not 
yet appeared. 

T. Brap (“Old Houses in Holborn "’).—Messrs. Vokins 
& Sons, Holborn Bars, 

Exrata.—P, 158, col. 2, 1. 35, for “2” read 3; p, 298, 
col. 2, 1. 29, for “ 209” read 207. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Advertisements and 


Business Lettera to “Tbe Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE PARISH REGISTERS of KINGSTON, 
1558-1812. Transcribed and Indexed by the Rev. C. HALES 
WILKIE (Kector of Kingston, near Canterbury). A List of Rectors of 


the Parish is prefixed, and the Monumental Inscriptions in the Church 
and Churchyard 
scribers, post free 


appended. Pp, 208, demy Price to Su- 
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Notice oF 


Mr. THOMAS MORING, Heraldic Ep to announce 
his REMOVAL from First Avenue to 52, HIGH 
HOLBORN, LONDON, W C. (three doors West of First Avenue Hotel) 
Seals, Book-Plates. High-Class Stationery of every description. 


T. MORING, 52, High Holborn, London, WC. Established 1791 


REMOVAL. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & O0O., 37, Piccadilly, and 140, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBKARIES, or Smaller 
lections of Books, in town or country, and 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien valuers re promptly. sent. 
Removals without or to sellers. Librari: taloguec 


Establi: 1816. 
fa address, Bookmen, London. Codein use, Unicode. 


ve the utmost value io 


RickagD AMER, Law Bookseller, Binder, Ex- 
porter, &c, Lincoin’s Ino Gate. Carey-street, London. wc 
Established 1848. Large Stock of Barly, Scarce, and Valuable Works on 
Constitutional, and Foreign Law, &c. ta- 

made. Books bought 


togues and Bs 
Twenty per cent. off ‘New Books. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Chancery-lane, London 
ae AND-A-HALF PER CENT INTEREST ai allowed on DEPOSITS, 
yable on demand. 
WO PERK CENT. on away ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
moathly balances, when not drawn w £1 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES | Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


RKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 80C 
HOW to PURCHASE a for Five SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


Tne BIREBECK ALMANACK, with fa with fall ica free. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver ond 
| Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
me. Som, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


BRAND & 
BEEF 


ALLEN’S 


BOoULLLon. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 

within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYPAIR, Vi 


La imperial Svo. Vol, I. (A—H), pp. 855, 
ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. 


FREDERIC BOASE. Containing near! 
of Persons who bave died since 1550. 
— matter. 30s. net, free. 
“Asa work of reference the book is just what it should be.” 
Times, April Lath. 
NETHERTON & WORTH, Truro. 


THe GENEALOGIST'S GUIDE, Together with 

a Catalogue of Parish Registers. By GEORGE MARSHALL, 
LL.D., Rouge Croix. 

In the press, and will be issued as soon as the Subscription List is com- 
plete, a New Iseue, privately printed for subscribers only, limited to 
250 Copies, at 25s. carriage paid. 

Subscribers’ Names to be sent to Messrs. BILLING & SONS, London 
Printing Works, Guildford. The list of subscribe:s being nearly com- 
plete, an early application is necessary to secure a copy. 


By 
8.000 Concise Memoirs 
With an Index of the most inter- 


HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by 5. R. GARDINER, MA. LL.D., 
Feilow of Merton College, Oxford. 
by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 


1. Articles. No 32, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo. price 5. 
The SETTLEMENT of the CISTERCIANS in ENGLAND. By 
Miss A. M. Cooke. 


WACE and his roe By J. H. Round. 


The SECURITY of COPY in the and 
SIXTEENTH CENTU Rigs 1.8. Leadam 
FATHER WILLIAM J. By T.G. ‘lew. 
NAPOLEON and ENGLISH COMMERCE By J. H. Rose. 
2. Notes and Documents.—History from the Charter Roll. By Professor 
Mai LL.D.—The Parliamentary Privilege of Freedem from 
¢ and Sir Thomas Shirley's Case. By G. W. Prothere —The 
Flight of Princess Anne (1685) By J. K. Tanner.—The House 
Community in Upper Aragon. By the Rev. ee Webster. 
3 ae of Books.—4. List of Historical Books recently published.~ 
. Contents of Periodical Publications. —6. | to Fol. VIII. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York: 15, East 16th-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 366, 


Contents. 

The FORECAST of MR. PEARSON. 
The GREAT BARRIER REEF of AUSTRALIA 
W. G. WARD ani the CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
SIR H. HOWORTH on the GREAT FLOOD. 
MEMOIRS of GENERAL ROCHECHOUART 
. The HOUSE of LORDS. 
The LIFE of SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
. CONTEMPORARY PORTS and VERSIFIERS. 
the DECAMERON of BOCCACCIO. 
). PARTY MANCEUVRES versus PUBLIC OPINION 

London : LONOMAMS, GREEN & CO. 


putes STRATED LISTS of the following will be 
sent = application to MARLBOROUGH, GOULD & CO., Old 


eenaweeuwr 


~ 


Balley, E 

The ‘MARLBOROUGH PATENT PAMPHLET 
CASES,’ in 90 sizes, from 1s. to 3s. each 

The ‘MARLBOROUGH PATENT MAGAZINE 


CASES.’ Special Cases for all leading Magazines, &c , Notes and 
ueries, 2s. 


The MARLBOROUGH PATENT CARD CATA- 
LOGUE CASES,’ in the form of a Book, with a Steel Rod and 
removable Cards, &c. Price 5s. and 6s.; postage, 6d. extra. 


The _ MARL BOROUGH ADJUSTABLE BOOK 
COVER.’ Patent Paper Covers to slip on Volumes of any ordinary 
thickness. Specimen box, ls.; by post, 1s. 
Of all Stationers and Booksellers. 


HE VALUE of PRAISE as an incentive to 


work hard is well known to employers of labour It spurs a man 
to renewed exertions. for he feels he has a good character to sustain. 
This was the case with the proprietor of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS and 
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